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A SPLENDID JERSEY—VICTOR HUGO OF HAMILTON 26265 


This fine bull is at the head of Mr F. B. Warner’s ‘‘ Prize Jersey herd,’’ Burlington county, N J. He was sired by Heroine’s 
Pogis 23944, dam Miss Monamy imp 25096 (17 Ibs ? ozin 7 days); grandsire Victor Hugo Pogis 11256 that sold for $7000, 
granddam St Clementaise 917, for which Mr Samuel Shoemaker of Baltimore paid $2600 at 14 years of age. ‘This picture by no 
means does justice to Victor Hugo of Hamilton, who has won 11 first prizes and sweepstakes. ‘*‘He has a straight back, body 
long, deep and low to the ground, long and slender tail with a heavy switch, broad dished face, full eye. solid color, short 
silky coat, soft mellow skin rich as gold. His great excellence is where it should be in every dairy ball,in his individuality 
and his pedigree.’’ At present values, what better investment than Jersey blood? 
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Crop [loisture to Date. 


The distribution of rainfall this season has 
been very uneven, many sections being mark- 
ed by great excess, compared with a normal, 
while drouth has been local rather than gen- 
eral. In the subjoined table figures are pre- 
sented from the U S climate and ecrép_ bulle- 
tin covering a period of 15 weeks from March 
1 to June 14, this covering most of the grow- 
ing season to date. It shows a considerable 


surplus of rain, compared with a normal, in 
the North Atlantic states,including New Eng- 
land; South Atlantic states deticient as a 
whole. This latter holds true of the gulf 
states, while in the Ohio valley and the upper 
lake region there is a general surplus, in some 

ctions this proving most generous. Deficien- 
cy is the rule in the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys and also in much of the 
Rocky mountain regions. On the Pacific 


coast deticiency is almost universal. Jupiter, 
Fla, bears the palm for heaviest excess of 
rainfall over a normal—1l2 in in the 15 weeks, 
carrying actual precipitation for this period 
-to 26 in, or an average of nearly 2in weekly. 
In sharp contrast, Phwnix, Ariz, had only $in 
ruin in all of the 15 weeks, and yet irrigation 
in that territory,where followed, makes it pos- 
sible to raise splendid crops of fruit, ete. The 
tirst column in the table refers to seasonal de- 
parture (average daily) in temperature since 
March 1. 
PRECIPITATION 
Normal and actual 


FLFTEEN WEEKS. 
March 1 to June 14.) 
Rainfall in inches—, 


FOR 
rainfall 








*Tem Nor- Depar- Ac 

pera- mal ture tual Nor 

ture mal 
Portland, Me, —4 11.6 +4.5 16.1 122 
Boston, +1.2 12.6 +04 13. 103 
New Haven, +1.2 12.7 0.0 12.7 100 
Albany, +0.5 10. +2.3 123 23 
New York, —0.2 12.0 l.4 13.4 112 
Philadelphia, Pa, +1.3 10.9 +1.2 12,1 120 
Baltimore, Md, +0.2 13.2 +0.8 14.0 106 
Cincinnati. —1.3 11.9 +4.2 16.1 136 
Columbus, —0.2 12.1 +17 13.8 114 
Pittsburg, —v.3 10.5 +0.7 11.2 107 
Buffalo, +L9 10.2 —0.7 9.5 93 
Cleveland, +0.8 10.5 —2.3 8.2 79 
Detroit, Mich, —1.5 28 +2.4 12.2 125 
Milwaukee, +0.2 10.8 0.0 10.8 , 100 
Chicago, —0.6 11.0 —4.1 6.9 64 
Duluth, [—0.6 9.9 —5.1 4.8 49 
St Paul, —2.4 94 +0.7 10.1 108 
Davenport, —0.9 11.4 —2.6 &.8 78 
Des Moines, —1.2 11.6 +1.2 12.8 lll 
Springfield, Tl, —1.4 13.6 2.8 10.8 80 
St Louis, —0.5 14.3 +15 15.8 112 
Kansas City, —0.2 12.1 —4.8 7.3 61 
Omaha, —1.5 11.6 —2.0 9.6 82 
Sioux City, Ia, —2.8 95 15 8.0 85 
Bismarck, N dD, —3.0 7.6 —2.6 5.0 66 
Helena, Moni, —1L7 4.5 —).2 4,3 97 
Spokane, Wash, —0.3 5.0 0.4 4.6 91 
Baker City, Ore. +0.4 5.7 —1.4 4.3 76 
Salt Lake City, Utah, —1.3 6.4 —1.2 5.2 3 
Chevenn Wyo, —1.7 5.1 +23 7.4 144 
North Platte, Neb, —0.9 +2 —2.8 4.4 62 
Denver, —0.6 6.5 +0.8 7.3 113 
Dodge City, Kan, —0.2 7.3 —1l.4 5.9 g2 
Oklahoma, Ok, —1.5 13.0 +5.4 18.4 141 
Abilene, Tex, —0.6 9.1 +4.3 13.4 148 
EF) Paso, Tex, 0.0 1.3 —0.3 3 72 
Pheenix, Ariz, —0.5 1.1 0.6 5 48 
Portland, Ore, —1.0 12.2 6.8 56 
San Francisco, —0.9 5.9 5.4 go 
Los Angeles 0.6 4.9 2.5 50 
New Orleans, +1.3 18.3 11.1 61 
\tlanta, +0.3 15.2 12.7 85 
Jacksonville, Fla, +18 12.7 11.5 91 

Represents average daily seasonal departure. 
Prepare Early for Drouth. 

Almost every season, no matter how abun- 
dant the supply of moisture in the early 
months, there comes a period of drouth in 
July, August or early September which short- 
ens many crops, taking away all the profit. 
The effect is usually more noticeable if the 


and summer marked 
for the ground has 
beating of the rain 


drouth follows a spring 
by excessive precipitation, 
been packed by the heavy 


and the chances are that in the anxiety to get 
to work in the spring, the fields have been 
plowed and harrowed while wet. Such land 


is in poor condition to witistand dry weather 


later in the season unless very judiciously 
handled. If the rains should continue 
iroughout the season, of course there will be 


ittle need of special treatment, but this condi- 
aifairs seldom exists 
preparation for drouth 
to plow the gi to a good depth, thorough- 
lv pulverize compact it and then 
light harrow loosen the upper two or 
three ine hes of soil 

For smail grain crops as well as newly seed- 


tion of 

The best possible 
ound 
the seedhbed, 


is 


witha 


ed grass fields this is about all that can be 
done. In other words, the drouth has to be 
prepared for entirely before seeding with 


The meth- 


so with corn. 


But not 


these ‘ rops. 









SUNSHINE AND 


od of culture has much to do with the abili- 
ty of the crop to withstand drouth. Cultivate 
as little and as shallow as possible consistent 
with the keeping down of weeds and _ preser- 
vation of a dust wulch. It is a common error 
to cultivate deeply the first time, but if the 
corn has attained a hight of four or five inches, 
roots a fvot or more long will have been form- 


ed and many of these will be broken by the 
cultivator shovels if they are run deep tbe 
tirst time. The best way forthe grower to 
convince himself of this is to trace out the 
rvot systems of corn plants at different ages. 


do more to 
than 


It will be anu object lesson anid 

prove the necessity of shallow culture 

hours of scientific explanation. 
Cultivate the often as the surface 


eorn as 


becomes compact. This may seem unneces- 
sary at times but determinations of soil mois- 
ture in tields stirred frequently and those 


given ordinary cultivation show that the fre- 
quent stirring conserves water much the best 
and the crop yields are correspondingly great- 
er. After the crop ‘laid by’’ a heavy 
beating rain will frequently form a hard crust, 
to the great detriment of the corn plants. If 
this crust can be broken up the increased 
yield will more than pay for the labor. This 
work can only be accomplished by using some 
implement that one horse can draw, so that the 
rows of tall corn will not be injured. One 
section of a spring toothed harrow answers 
very well. There are several single cultiva- 
tors on the market which do the work very 
nicely. Where corn raised on a large 
this loosening the surface soil after the 
the cultivator is seldom 


so” 


is 
scale, 
crop is too large for 


practiced, but it pays, and in neglecting this 
one of the great leaks on the farm reiains 


unstopped. 

With small fruits and orchards the cultiva- 
tor or weeder, the latter consisting of a beam 
to which is fastened a large num ber of springy, 
heavy wire teeth, must be kept going 
from spring until fall, at least until the fruit 
has been gathered. Blackberries and rasp- 


berries are especially susceptible to drouth 
and require particular attention. Young or- 
chards and nursery stock thrive best when 
given such treatment, and the sawe is true 
of currants and gooseberries. 

Gardens flourish under the same treatment. 
As a rule, garden soils are in very high tilth 


h from lack of careful 
Where the soil is very 


and do not suffer so muc 
culture in dry weather. 
loose and friable it may be necessary to com- 
pact it, then loosen up the surface to prevent 
evaporation. A constant stirring will prove 
beneficial to those garden crops which grow 
through the late summer months. 

A thorough preparation of the seedbed. and 
frequent shallow cultivation are the two princi- 
pal means by which the farmer, fruit grower 
and gardener can lessen the disastrous effects 
of dronth. 


The ‘Sugar Industry. 





Everett & Caynah, Hitchceck, S D, are con- 
sidering the propriety of entering into the 
sugar business,as they have an irrigation well 
that flows over a thousand gallons a minute 
and equal to supply water for a thousand or 
more acres of land. 

The first half of July will probably see the 
opening of the Alamitos sugar factory, which 
will have 2500 acres of beets to work tp. 

The Minnesota Beet Sugar Manufacturing 
Co of Minneapolis was incorporated under 
state laws May 10, 1897, with authorized capi- 
tal stock of $250,000, divided into 5000 shares of 
50 each. The articles provide that 50,000 
shall be taken and paid in at the time of com- 
mencing business, tle balance to be paid in 
at such times as may be called for, and the 
stockholders shal] have power to increase the 
capital stock to 1,000,000 if necessary. The 


limit of indebtedness is placed at 75,000. Un- 
til the first annual meeting of the stockhold- 


ers the following officers have 
ed: Gustave Theden president, Henry Keller 
vice-president and general manager and J. 
KR. J. O’Connell secretary and treasurer. 
These three with Timothy Foley and J. W. 
Lusk form the board of directors. 

Very extensive fields of sugar beets 
been planted in Sonoma Co, Cal, and 
are duing well. The erop will probably 
shipped to the Alvarado factory. 

For particulars about sugar schools, inqui- 
rers should address Prof W. C. Stubbs, Audu- 
bon Park, La, or Prof H. H. Nicholson, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
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have 
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Shingled Houses 
are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded 
not so prim; and shingles stained with 
Cabot’s Creosote 
. a 
Shingle Stains 
have a soft depth and richness of color imp 
sible in paints. They wear as long as the be 
paint, preserve the wood better,” and are 50 pe 
cent cheaper to buy and toapply. All the n 
of paint (and more), twice the beauty a 
the cost. 

Stained Wood Saniples ar ( i Sketches sent f 
SAMUEL CABOT, 75 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 
Agents at All Central Points. 

** Woed treated icith Cr is t subject P t or 
other decay.” —4 ENTUR Y Dic TION AR Y 

















The Whirligig of Time. 


Ten years ago the Page Company was prociaim- 


ing the advantages of elastic fences, while other 
manufacturers insisted that they must be rigid. 
Later they claimed those “rigid tences” were full 
of elasticity. Some of them are now trying to 
“appropriate the Page principle and want youto 
believe that Adam used the same device. Until 
settled by the Courts, it is safest to buy Of the 
owners, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ADIRONDACK ... 
MOUNTAINS “"*<.'* 


Old Times 
“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 





A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beau- 
tiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the 
greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful rc gion—locatedin Northern 
New York—is reached from Chicago by all 
lines, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral; from St Louis by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central; from Cincinnati 
by all lines in connection with the New York 
Central; from Montreal by the New York Cen- 
tra!; from Boston by a through’ car over the 
Boston & Albany, in connection with the New 
York Central; from New York by the through 
car lines of the New York Central; from Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls by the New York 
Central. 

A 32-page folder and map , entitled “The Adirondack 
Mountains and How to Re a h Them” sent free, postpaid, 


to any address, on receipt of a l-cent stamp by George H 
Daniels, Ge neral Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 59 
Mr Rankin’s Duck Raising Operations. 
How A Ruy-outT Farm Was RESTORED AND 


THE FARMER MaApeE RicH By RAtIsiInc Ducks 
FOR MARKET. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 


Mr James Rankin, the veteran incubator 
operator and pioneer in artificial duck rais- 
ing, although 65 years old, is still extensively 
engaged in raising ducks. Having lately 
added a new double brooder house to his plant 
at South Easton, Mass, he will this season 
raise considerably more than the 12,000 duck- 
lings usually grown. He no longer raises 
early roasting chickens, because they are now 
less profitablé. Although his enormous trade 
in choice breeding ducks and ducks’ eggs for 
hatching, built up during the last 25 years, is 
the most important part of his business, he 
continues to make a snug sum every year on 
ducks grown for market. 

The extent of the interest in ducks and the 
great growth of the business is shown by the 
fact that although other large and successful 
duck farms in various parts of the country are 
now selling quantities of eggs for hatching, 
Mr Rankin sold last year 50,000 eggs for this 
purpose. He states that out of 2200 breeding 
ducks saved the previous fall, all but 1500 
were sold by April and only 1000 remained on 





HUNDREDS OF WEEK-OLD 
A general view of the Rankin poultry farm was given in our last issue. In this number begins a full account of the methods pursued there. 


For Week Ending June 26, 1897 


May 1. Upto April 30 this year (when he 


had between 800 and 900 ducks) he had sold 
22,000 eggs for hatching. Two weeks before 


the writer’s visit he was obliged to cancel an 
order for 6500 eggs and a week previous had 
to refuse another for 900. Most of the other 
well advertised duck breeders are now refus- 
ing orders for eggs. Mr Rankin has filled an 
order from one man for 25,000 duck and 
orders for 3000 and 1300 eggs in one shipment 
are not uncommon. The bulk are, however, 
sold in small orders at from $7 to $8 per 100. 
For his breeding ducks he receives from $2 to 
$5 each, according to quality and quantity, 
and ships them at all seasons. 
THE PRICE OF EARLY MARKET DUCKS. 

Nor has the price of early market ducks de- 
clined to what was expected when so many 
were taking up the business a number of 
years ago. The popularity of this meat seems 
to have grown nearly as fast as its production 
has increased. Now although grain is lower 
than when few were raised they bring within 
7c to 3c perlb as much in the market. Mr 
Rankin’s estimate, that a young duck can be 
grown to 10 weeks of age at a cost for food of 
4c ner lb, not including value of eggs, is not 
questioned by other extensive growers, and 
his statement that 6c per 1b will cover the 
cost, including ezgs and labor, is probably not 


2 CF OF 
eggs 


DUCKLINGS IN 


No. 26 


very far out of the way. One may see that 
this leaves a margin for enormous profits on 
early hatched birds that sell at 35c per pound, 
for good profits on those sold at 22c in May 
or lode in June, and there need be no loss on 
dressed ducklings at the lowest price received, 
lsc from Angust to November. 
MR RANKIN’S METHODS 
of growing ducks for market are of in- 
terest to practical poultryinen. On April 350 
he had hatched over 7000 ducklings, 400 of 
which had been marketed, the first at 35c per 
lb and the remainder at 30c. His ducks, some 
over 800, were laying 500 eggs per day, 100 
less than they were before any wanted to set. 
He was running 13 incubators (600 hen egg 
size), filling one, and therefore having a hatch 
to take away, every other day. At this time 
4000 fertile eggs were in the incubators, 1000 
less than for some time previous. His nursery 
brooder, 150 feet long, heated with hot water 
pipes, was filled with little ducklings, the 
yards of his new brooder house held thou- 
sands of older ones and those nearly ready 
for market were quartered in unheated houses 
or yarded out with nothing but open sheds 
for she)ter. Three men were constantly em- 
pioyed in feeding, collecting eggs and in other 
Ways promoting the thrift of this quick grow- 
[To Page 762.] 





THEIR BROODER YARDS 
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Cutting and Curing Small Crops of Hay. 
A. A. SOUTHWICK. 

In my experience grass cut when in full 
blossom will give the best results in the pro- 
duction of beef, milk, butter and cheese. 
This stage indicates the completion of the 
storage of plant food. After this there is a 
gradual change of the nutritious green and 
succulent substances of the plant to woody 
fiber. Grasses that are just coming into 
blossom are very Satisfactory hay, but 
there is danger of their containing too much 
of the laxative property. 

In the production of large quantities of grass 
for hay, my belief is that as we cannot secure 
the whole at just exactly the right time itis 
best to err somewhat by commencing a little 
early, so that the greater portion may be 
cured by the time the full bloom is out, leav- 
ing choice pieces for horse hay to become a 
little more mature, and cut just as the grass 
is going out of blossom. A good healthy 
horse reasonably driven and worked will not 
suffer from laxness if fed hay cut at this 
stage. 

Hay never should be stored until all mois- 
ture, whether from rain or dew, be thoroughly 
dried from the outer surface of leaf and stem. 
This moisture is very different, so far as the 
keeping properties of the product is concern- 
ed, from the juices which sometimes give the 
hay an unecured appearance. Atmospheric 
moisture should be religiously guarded 
against in the field by the use of hay caps and 
proper piling. In fact, grass never should 
lie flat over night and if unfortunately wet 
weather is indicated after the mowing ma- 
chine has runa part of the forenoon, rake 
and pile the green product in safe, small 
heaps. This will preserve the aroma 
from the waxy deposit upon every blade, ster 
and blossom of all cultivated grasses, and 
also the green color. Grass cutin the after- 
noon should at least be drawn into large wind- 
rows and as much done in the way of rak- 
ing scatterings and putting allin as compact 
form as possible to prevent exposure to dew. 
It is a mistake to salt hay because it 
tle too damp to keep. Animals 
obliged to eat salt when they do not 
need it and a derangement of the 
system is quite liable to follow. Overdrying 
injures hay very much. If watched 
this can be prevented by piling immediately 
when too rapid curing is apparent. 

In shocking, tuck the hay under the heap 
nicely and neatly with the left foot. It can 
be done quickly and the advantage cannot be 
appreciated until tried. Never shake out hay 
until the dew is off, but commence as 
after this as possible, for nich hay can he 
nicely stored before noon when tke weather 
is good. It pays to start the tedder or shake 
up by hand soon: after mowing commences 
and after the heaps are shaken out. 

In the cutting and curing of clover, 
weather is especially desirable. A safe rule 
to follow is to cut when the heads are half 
turned. Dry as fast as possible and if the 
weather is clear and dry pile in fair sized 
heaps, trim up well, tuck the hay under at 
the bottom, put on the hay caps, and let 
stand until the clover appears well cured and 
will keep after airing a few hours. Open as 
soon as the dew is off when the weather is 
the best, but do not shake out much and do 
not dry so that the leaves will crumble. It 
will keep by simply drying off the outside 
moisture. 

If hay 


for 


Se- 


coming 


is a lit- 
are thus 
erave or 


digestive 


closely 


soon 


good 


must remain ont a number of days 
because of cloudy weather, it is an excellent 
idea to double the heaps, as a much smabier 
amount will be exposed to moisture. It re- 
quires considerable experience to know just 
when hay is in best condition to store. Take 
a wisp and twist it. If it feels like a wet rag 
it is not fit for storing. Do not pass judgment 
upon a large lot by simply trying one wisp. 
Go over the whole field and try some under- 
neath as weil as ontopof the shock,and when 
it all has that general dry feeling so well 
known from careful and well studied obser- 
vation, commence to haul immediately and 
lose no time in putting it all under cover. 
Keepin mind that a thoroughly desirable 
product is always in demand, and it is the 
quality that is questioned and not the price 


FARM AND FIELD 


by the buyer who knows a good thing when 


he sees it. 


Growing Fall Turnips. 


Where the land is fresh and free from the 
seeds of foul weeds, fall turnip seed may be 
sown broadcast from the first of July until 
the middle of August, depending on the sea- 
son, and covered with a light smoothing or 
brush harrow. Prepare the land very care- 
fully and pulverize and compact the seedbed 
thoroughly. New ground the second year 
from sod gives best results. The soil is then 
rich in plant food and in good tilth. <A piece 
of sod ground broken during the summer and 
seeded to wheat in the fall makes an excel- 
lent turnip field the following season, after the 
wheat has been harvested. Ordinarily such 
land will not produce a sufficient number of 
weeds to interfere with the full development 
of the turnips. Fouror five pounds of seed 
to the acre will give about the right stand. 

In sections of the country where new land 
is not available, truck patches from which 
early vegetables have been removed will an- 
swer admirably. Often wheat land is plowed 
as soon as the grain has been removed and 
seeded to turnips. The ground must be rich, 
for turnips are gross feeders, but soil con- 
taining an excess of vegetable matter will 
cause an excessive growth of tups, to the det- 
riment of root development. A cool, moist 
climate is very favorable to the growth of 
turnips and for this reason the seed should 
be putin late if the season is dry, then most 
of the growth will take place in fall. 

While broadcasting answers very well on 
new land, the best results are obtained only 
when sowu in rows and cultivated. Have 
the rows about two feet apart and the plants 
anywhere from six to twelve inches apart in 
the row. Give level culture, keep the land 
free from weeds and stir the surface often. 

Turnips are a valuable winter feed for 
sheep and cattle, particularly the former. 
When fed to milk cows give just after milk- 
ing. Otherwise the milk may be given an un- 
pleasant odor and the butte: an uudesirable 
taint. They must not be fed in excess to 
any stock but when other succulent feeds can- 
not be fed, turnips are invaluable. 

rainsticaiilleniiasae 


Harvesting Oats on a Small Scale. 


E. L. VINCENT, NEW YORK. 

I like to cut oats before they are fairly ripe. 
If harvested when the kernels are just begin- 
ning to harden, the straw will be almost as 
good to feed as hay andthe grain will be 
bright and rich. 

I usually let my oats lie in the swath for a 
day or two, until well dried out. Then they 
are raked, bound and set up in shocks of ten 
bundles. There is room for a great deal of 
care in this part of the work. Grain careless- 
ly put up will in stormy weather become wet 
easily. My way is to set up eight bundles 
‘‘two and two’’. Then I take two bundles 
and standing them on the butt end, split them 
by pulling the heads down toward the gronnd 
until half the bundle has been treated in that 
way. Then I turn the bundles over the top 
of the shock, one on one end, and one on the 
other, butts together. These form a cap which 
will, after fairly settled, greatly protect the 
shock from injury by storm. Some hold the 
bundle against their bodies while preparing 
them for caps, and others bind part of their 
bundles with the band nearest to the butt, 
and use these for caps. No doubt they do 
make better caps. The Dutch cap is made by 
setting the bundles in a round shock, and 
opening one large bundle so that it will stand 
with the butt upward, covering the entire top 
of the shock. This is a good way to put up 
grain. 

After the grain has stood for a week or two, 
depending upon the weather, it will do to go 
in. If the shocks seem damp, it may be nec- 
essary to set them apart for a few hours in 
the sunshine. 

Of course, if one has a large crop, and uses 
a reaper and binder, it may be necessary to 
let the grain stand a little longer before cut- 
ting, but even then it may he done before the 
crop is dead ripe. It will not shell then, the 
grain will be much finer, and the straw a great 


deal nicer. Oat straw is coming to be \ 
much more highly than formerly. It used 
be common to see great stacks of stra 
ting or burning down in the field or nea 
barn. We have learned that straw has a gi 
market value, and that we may add many d 
lars to our receipts for the year by cutt 
oats early and properly caring for then 


Cow Peas for Seed. 


Before harvesting let the pods of the peas 
get fairly dry, but do not allow them to st 
until shattering will result. Of course 
will not ripen evenly. Some pods will be 
before others are fully formed. Judgment 
must be used as to the exact time of 
Peas do not shatter very readily, so it is best 
to let them get pretty thoroughly ripened 
Cut with a mower, rake up and pile in s) 
cocks until the vines have dried. If 
weather is not rainy or damp they may be p 
into small stacks, where they will dry 
completely. But it is best to haul to 
open shed or the barn and spread out on the 
floor or racks until threshing time. If there is 
any tendency tu mold, turn over occasionally 
With dry air there will be but little difficulty 
in getting them thoroughly dried. 

If a bean thresher is owned in the neigh- 
borhood, run the peas through this and they 
will come out cleaned aud ready for storing 
The straw will probably be so woody 
stock will not eat it readily but put it 
where in the feed lot so that the animals 
pick at it at will. If no regular bean thresh 
is available, an ordinary wheat thresher can 
be used by taking out about half the concave 
teeth and lowering the concave, then properly 
arranging the screens. If a barn ftioor is 
available, the can be tramped out with 
horses and cleaned with afanning mill. This, 
of course, is a tedious process, 
but where only a few bushels are wanted for 
seed it answers very well. 

Store the peas in adry place, putting in 
sacks or bins. If there is any danger from the 
pea or bean weevil, put into a tight 
better, a tight box, and place an open vessel 
containing carbon bisulphide on the top. The 
bisulphide being heavier than the air will 
settle down through the peas, effectually de- 
stroying all insect life. 

i 

We Have Sprayed our orchard twice 
just before and once immediately after bloom. 
The work was done thoroughly and we are 
therefore much surprised and considerably 
discouraged by the prevalence of 
Ben Davis apple. Our spraying was directed 
measurably against this pest and the codling 
moth, and if we are no more successful in 
combating the moth than we have been with 
the scab, the prospects for perfect fruit are not 
encouraging. Spraying tous is an enigma. 
We have been practicing it in strict compli- 
ance with published formulas for five or six 
years and are unable to point with certainty 
to any good results. The nice prospect we 
have on off varieties of apples cannot 
tributed to spraying, for some unsprayed trees 
of this kind have equally fine fruit. If it is 
effective with the Ingram, Jennet, etc, why 
not with the Ben Davis?—[Johnson and Son, 
Laclede Co, Mo. 


cutting 


peas 


somewhat 


bin, or 


scab on our 


be at- 


Plowing Under Green Crops.—‘‘ We grow im- 
mense crops of beggar weed, a nitrogenous 
plant. In what stage should it be plowed 
under, green or dead?’’ It is a rule which 
bas hardly any exceptions, that a crop whic] 
isto be plowed under to enrich the 
should be turned under about the time it is in 
full bloom. It then contains more vegetable 
matter than at any other period. At a little 
later stage, the plant may contain a trifle 
more nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid, 
but it will also contain more ripened seeds, 
and other weeds will have ripened. In the 
interest of clean culture as well as of green 
manuring, we would therefore piow under 
during or just after full bloom. 


soil 


A Great Honey Center.—It is estimated that 
bee keepers in Eddy Co, N M, have 1400 
hives, which ought to turn off 70,000 Ibs 
honey. A bee keepers’ association has just 
been organized to study bee keeping and 
for mutual helpfulness. 














Co-operative Fruit [Marketing Successful. 


At a recent fruit 
Moon of Catawba 


growers’ meeting, W. H. 
Island, O, explained the 


plan of organization of the Union and Gyp- 
sui fruit associations. They are organized 
as stock companies and each patron is the 


owner of 15 shares of $10 each. 
the former! 


Six years ago 
association erected a central pack- 


ing honse, to which the fruit is carried in 
half bushel baskets. The fruit is then assort- 
ed into four grades, packed in peck, half 


bushel or bushel baskets and on each package 
a label is placed guaranteeing honest and even 
packing. It is shipped by boat to Sandusky, 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland or Buffalo, on or- 


ders to jobbers or retail grocers in those 
cities or at interior points, care being taken 


to keep out of glutted markets. 

The packing and selling of the fruit is in 
the hands of the superintendent. In this way 
better prices can be obtained than can be se- 
cured by individual growers, as the buyers 
are sure that the fruit will be honestly graded 
and packed, and they feel safe in ordering 
carload and it will be cheaper 
than to buyers at the shipping points, 


lots by 
keep 


wire 


so that they can afford to pay considerably 
more for the fruit. Very little fruit is con- 
signed for sale. In 1896 the average cost of 


packing and selling the fruit, including pack- 
ages, labor and salaries, telegraph and tele- 
phove, printing, postage, ete, was about 18¢ 
per bushel, and the average net returns on 
peaches were 65 cents. 

— 


Dragging for Potato Bugs.—In St Louis Co, 
Mo, Il. Larsen, who has raised potatoes suc- 
cessfully for six years, was this year troubled 
with bugs. The insects fairly covered the 
vines and in desperation he secured a drag and 
went over the entire field, breaking down the 
vines and crushing thousands of bugs and 
their eggs. The result was very satisfactory. 
The potato vines came up again and were al- 
most entirely free from bugs and eggs. Mr 
Laisen states that this treatment is only suc- 


cessful when the ground is very mellow, as 
otherwise the yines would be broken.—/[Jobn 


Wingen, Mo. 


Lice on House Plants.—Florists burn tobac- 


co stems or leaves in greenhouses once a 
week, filling them until the smoke seutles 
under the benches. The same thing may be 


done in a small way by placing plants ina 
box or in acupboard. Too dense a smudge 
will injure tender plants. The danger of in- 
jury may be lessened by sprinkling foliage 
before smoking.—{E. H. Alderman, Hamp- 
shire Co, Mass. 





Apples in the Ozarks.— The condition of Mis- 
souri orchards is not uniform in this part of 
the state. Many report almost an entire fail- 
ure, While others still hope for a good crop. 
Outlook for a very moderate crop of apples in 
this part of svuthern Missouri. Off varieties 


were never better but leading winter sorts 
grown in this Ozark region, such as Ben 


Davis, set but half a crop and much of it in- 
jured by scab.—[Johnson & Son, Laclede Co, 
Mo. 

Bermuda Lily Bulbs.—In 1896,these were ex- 
ported to the U S to the vaiue of over $60,000. 
The quantity shipped in ‘9% fell but little 
short of that shipped in ’95, but the value was 
only half the of the former year, 
when a syndicate was in control of the situa- 
tion, putting up prices to an abnormal level. 
The population of Bermuda is 16,000. 


business 


California’s Honey Crop will be a good one 
this season. The principal honey section is 
in the southern end of the state, San Diego, 
San Bernardino and Ventura counties. From 
these districts it is estimated that nearly 300 
carloads will be shipped during the season 
and some 500 carioads from the state at large. 

Winesaps Short in Arkansas.—In this coun- 
ty, apple crop large with the exception of 
Winesaps and Arkansas Mammoth Black 
Twig. These two varieties for some unknown 
reason are scarce in many orchards.—({W. J. 
Patton, Washington Co, Ark. 








FARM PESTS. 


Orange Hawkweed or Paint Brush, 


Ever since attention was directed to this 
rapidly spreading pest by the illustrated article 
in this magazine for Sept 12, 1896, it has been 
receiving much notice. This is deserved, for 
would be- 


where once it gets u foothold, this 





BLOSSOM OF ORANGE HAWKWEED. 
come one of the worst pests. 
in Vermont, troublesome in 
York, Pennsylvania and eastern 
appeared in northeastern Ohio 
to spread elsewhere. 

It :s easily recognized by its peculiar bairy 
leaves and stems and especially by its conspic- 
uous orange-red blossoms. Itisa native ofthe 
mountainous regions of Europe and has been 
introduced into this country as a garden flow- 
er. It appears to have become well establish- 
ed in Vermont within 25 years and has spread 
most actively within 15 years. It is most 
troublesome in the northwestern counties. 

It seems capabie of rapid adaptation to va- 
trying conditions and thrives almost equally 
well in all soils from sandy loam to heavy 


It is very bad 
Maine, New 
Canada, has 
and is likely 





ORANGE HAWKWEED. 


Entire plant in flower, one-fourth natural 
size. This plant originated from the runner 
shown at the lower right-hand corner. The 
two young runners at the left have already 
taken root and will soon give rise in turn to 


new plants. 


clay, and at all altitudes. It is most trouble- 


some in permanent grass lands, such as 
lawns, roadsides and hill pastures. When 
thoroughly established in the latter it is ex- 


tremely difficult to eradicate it. It is a per- 
ennial and propagates itself rapidly, both by 
runners and by seeds. 

Orange hawkweed or paint brush has been 
closely studied at the Vermont station anda 
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simple and effective means of eradicating it 
is described 1n the admirable bulletin recently 
issued, No 56, Burlington, Vt, by L. R. 
Jones and WV. A. Orton. This weed may be 
subdued by clean culture where this is prac- 
ticable. It is also very quickly killed by salt, 
which should be applied dry, scattered bruad- 
cast so as to reach the leaves of all plants, at 
the rate of 18 lbs per square rod, or 1} tons per 
acre. This amount of salt has proved benefi- 
cial to grass; nearly doubling its yield. Salt 
suitable for the purpose costs from $5 to $5.50 





per ton. It is urged that salt be used to kill 
the weed in all cases where oniy a small 


amount of it occurs, since the quick and com- 
plete destruction of the weed in such cases 1s 
of the utmost importance in the prevention of 
its wider spread. 
Insects Injurious to Squashes--lli. 
JOHN B. SMITH, SC D. 
{Second Article in Our Issue of June 12.} 








Some time in June, when the squash vines 
are well advanced and vigorous, when tlowers 
and even fruits have formed, and all bids 
well for a crop, a vine may wilt in the wmid- 
dle of the day, to recover at night for a day 
or two. Then the wilting becomes permanent, 
the flowers drop, new fruit does not set,-:or 
what is already set drops off, and in a few 
days more the vine is dead. The experienced 
grower knows that this is the work of the 
squash borer, and if heis bright he has known 
it and acted upon the knowledge the day he 
first noticed the wilting. Examining one of 
these vines we will find in the stalk at or near 
the base or even a little under ground, any- 
where from one toa dozen white, fat, grub- 
like caterpillars, Fig 6. They may not be all 
in one place, indeed they may be scattered 
the full length of the vine, but some of them 
are almost sure to be found just at the surface 
of the ground where the vine eventually rots 
or is eaten off. 

In the New England and most of the mid- 
die states, this condition is not reached until 
well along in July or in August, and there is 
ouly ope brood of the borers. South of New 
Jersey, the insect has a tendency to become 
double brooded and this is well established 
south of the Potomac, where the late brood is 
the most destructive. in New England the 
larve2 become full fed by the end of July or 
during August, and then they burrow under- 
ground a short distance, form a tough, parch- 
ment-like cocoon and remain safely encased, 
in the larval condition, until the following 
spring. Ordinary tillage does not injure the 
insect in this stage because the tough cocoon 
protects it, and in spring the pupa forms and 
wriggles out of it to the surface, through any- 
where from one to 12 inches of soil. 

The moths, Fig 7, fly from the beginning of 
June to the middle of August in New Jersey 
and probably until the end of July through- 
ont New England. They are pretty, wasp- 
like creatures, with narrow wings, the first 
pair brown or greenish bronzed, the second 
almost transparent. The legs are most won- 
derfully tufted with fluffy, orange hair, which 
makes the insect easily recognizable when once 
seen. It is active during the day, laying its 
eggs singly on all parts of the vine, but early 
in the evening becomes sluggish and alights 
upon the upper surface of a leaf, where it re- 
mains during the night and until it becomes 
thoroughly warm in the morning. The eggs 
are brown, disk-like, a little less than 1-16 
of an inch in diameter, and a singie female 


moth will lay over 200 of them. The great 
majority seem never to hatch, but they may 


any partof the vine, including 
leaves and buds, and as many as 47 larve 
have been taken from a single plant of sum- 
mer squash. The life of an individual moth 
may extend through two weeks, and 1t is prob- 
able that few fresh specimens emerge after 
the middle of July, even in New Jersey, 
while in New England the period must be 
even shorter. 

This is perhaps the most serious of all the 
pests to squash culture, and great money in- 
jury is aunually caused by it. It cannot be 
satisfactorily reached by insecticides, although 
much benefit has been derived from spraying 
the full lergth of the vine with paris green 
in water, every 5 or 6 days until the middle of 


be laid on 
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This is intended to supply a poisonous 
as soon as it is- 


July. 
dose to the young caterpillar 
sues from the egg, and it is undoubtedly effect- 
ive to some extent. Itis difficult, however, 
to spray the underside of the vine and this 
point quite usually selected by the 
moth. The chief danger lies at the base of 
the vine, and many growers try to keep off 
the insects by rings of gas tur and other re- 
pellants. This is ineffective, because what we 
call *‘ bad odors’’ have no unfavorable effects 
upon insects unless they are also poisonous. 
Thus the ‘‘odor’’ of benzine really lies in 
the pungent, penetrating vapor it gives off, 
and this is poisonous to insects—hence they 
shun it. Gas taris much too mild to have 
any such effect, and even if it did save the 
extreme base, the moth would simply lay her 
eggs a little further along and the larvz 
would gain the objective point through the 
plant tissue. 

Cutting out has been, until recently, the 
favorite method and itis effective if laborious. 
It means the examination of every hill at 
least once a week during the danger season 


is the 


and slitting the stem of every infested vine 
until all the borers are found and killed. 


the wounds are rubbed with dry earth 
slightly covered, and in a few days the 
ever. Constant watch 
hills, which must 


soon as noted. 


Then 
and 

Vines are as good as 
must be kept for wilting 
be examined and treated as 
This cutting can be safely done so long as 
only strictly longitudinal slits are made, for 
this does not seem to interfere much with the 
nourisiment of the plant. Another plan is 
to capture the moths in the early evening, 
when they are at rest upon the leaves. <A lit- 
tle practice makes it very easy te see them, 
and four rows can be easily covered at a slow 


walk. ‘Che insects are so sluggish at this time 
that it is easy to pick and crush 
them, and in a 5-acre plot on Long 
Island from 100 to 150 have been captured 


and killed for several evenings in succession. 
The squashes, it say be said, were, in conse- 
quence, almost entirely free from _ borers. 


This is a decidedly practical scheme and does 
labor. 


not involve much time or The moths 





FIG 6. 


SQUASH BORERS. 


a, Moth with extended wings: }, At rest; c, Larva 
from above and side; d,Cocoon with pupa projecting. 


do not lay their eggs for two or three days aft- 
er emerging, and the great bulk of them 
would thus be captured before they had begun 
to lay. 

Many varieties, especially of late squashes, 
sucker readily from the joints if the ground is 
in good condition, especially if the joints be 
lightly covered. It is a good pian, therefore, 
to manure or fertilize a field evenly—not only 
in the hill, have the ground in good condition 
throughout, and then cover several successive 
joints from base and an occasional one here 
and there along the vine. This gives the 
plant several chances for life, and I have seen 
a vine 20 feet long maturing several fine 
squashes, though the base was completely eat- 
en off. It is well to secure these joint root- 
ings early, because a dry spell later might 
either prevent 1t altogether or result in a se- 
rious check of growth from lack of sufficient 
nourishment through small rootlets. Under 
favorable conditions, the joint roots become as 
large as the main roots of the vine. 

Finally, there is the method of saving late 
Squashes by trapping the borers in early sum- 
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FIG 5. BASE OF SQUASH VINES CONTAINING BORERS 
mer varieties. The moths will, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, lay their eggs on the larg- 
est and most attractive vines, and an early 
crop of summer squashes is very likely to be 
tirst infested, to the exclusion of the smaller, 
late varieties. I would advise, therefore, the 
eatly planting of a vigorous summer squash 
—say the crookneck —as early as 16 is safe to 
do it, and then tie late planting of the late or 
main variety. Delay this planting as much 
as it is safe to do it, so that the plants may 
not become attractive until the moths are 
nearly all gone or have laid nearly all their 
eggs. The crooknecks are very rank growers 
and will mature an early crop in spite of the 
borers. ‘They should be allowed to stand un- 
til the middle of July if possible, and then 
the plants should be carefully taken out, cart- 
ed off and destroyed, with all the contained 


larvz, leaving the late variety safely in pos. 
session of the field. This is the most feasible 
plan where squashes are raised on a_ large 


seale; but it can be combined with any of the 
other methods before suggested. 

In all matters of this kind much depends 
upon the farmer himself. He must th .rough- 
ly understand his own case and know just 
what he is driving at; then with the informa- 
tion-above given it will be possible 
to map out a plan which, if conscien- 
tiously adhered to, will give a good 
crop this year and leave fewer insects 
to be dealt with next. 

No two localities, even within a sin- 
gle state, are quite alike, and an in- 
sectthat is destructive in one place may 
be harmless in another—or the re-verse. 
So the danger periods may differ, even 
in adjacent localities, and all these 
points the farmer should know. 
Squashes planted the last week in June, 
in some parts of New Jersey, are safe 
from the borers; in others, planting 
must be delayed until nearly the mid- 
dle of July, to bring them out of dan- 
ger. While the entomologist can sup- 
ply facts in the life history of the in- 
sects, and general principles concern- 
ing methods for their destruction, the 
grower must do a little mental figur- 
ing himself, before he can _ practically 
apply them to the best advantage. 





Rape as a Catch Crop. 


Rape has been grown extensively in Canada 
and some of our northern states, being particu- 
larly adapted to a moist, cool climate and es- 
pecially valuable for fattening sheep. At the 
Wisconsin experiment station, hogs have aijso 
been turned into rape fields and pastured with 
most satisfactory results. There the rape is 
usually sowed early in May, when it is ready 
for cutting the first time by the middle of July. 
If the season is an average one, it is possible 
to get two more cuttings from the same field 
befure snow comes in November. 

The best results have been obtained by cut- 
ting the crop four inches from the ground. 
The plant throws out new shoots, which de- 
velop rapidly. For soiling purposes the rape 
issownin drills and cultivated. After the 
first cutting is made, it is cultivated again 
and also cultivated after the second cutting. 
The returns have been greater where cultiva- 
tion has been practiced, amounting in one 
season to 30 tons of succulent food per acre. 











Rape can also be grown asa catch crop aft 
early vegetables or small grains. The ground 
1s plowed very shallow as soon as the grai) 
has been harvested. It is then well harrow: 
and two or three lbs per acre of seed sown 
broadcast. When sown in drills, have 
rows 30 inches apart and use two lbs of seed. 
The shallow cultivation of the crop enables 
to withstand drouth much better than 
broadcasted and given no culture. The plan 
of seeding in corn fields, after the last cultiya- 
tion, has been successfully followed by a 
number of growers. With some, however, 
this does not seem advisable. as the shade of 
the corn prevents the growth of the rape. On 
the whole, best results have been obtained hy 
giving the rape a field by itself and cultivar 
ing it as often as possible. If the growth is to 
be used for soiling, it must be cut and hauled 
to the feed lot, but where a movable fence 
at hand, rape can be pastured, particularly 
by hogs and sheep. Cattle and horses are so 
heavy that the plant is injured by trampling. 
Prof Shaw says that a medium crop should 
yield 10 to 12 tons per acre and 


reckons lts 




















SINGLE RAPE PLANT. 


At second cutting, showing the branching 


after first cutting. 


properties probably twice as great 
as clover. He thinks also that the sheep may 
be turned in upon it when it is full grown. 
They must not be put in when hungry,as they 
will eat too much and bloating will result. 
Put in fora suort time each day, gradually 
extending the period until finally they can be 
allowed to remain all the time. 

Of the numerous varieties which have been 
tried, the Dwarf Essex is undoubtedly the 
best for the United States. Asa rule, it will 
not survive the winters of Canada or the 
northern states. It produces seed the second 
year. It will grow on- all soils suitable for 
turnips, but flourishes best on moist 
It can be sown up to the middie of July and 


fattening 


loalis. 


even later, should the season promise to be 
late. 
me 
The Moisture Question in incubating has 
been and always will be a very difficult one 


to deal with. I have run incubators 20 years 
but cannot convey the idea or tell anyone 
just how much moisture to use. I always use 
alot of it. There are so many different ma- 
chines on the market which call for different 
managewent and in different localities that it 


would require an expert on the ground to 
give the desired information. The eggs not 
hatching until the 2lst day with me has al- 
ways resulted from a lack of moisture. I 


use so much that it will drop from 
Eggs will begin to hatch on the 
done hatching on the 20th; 
machines with an 


sometimes 
the machine. 
19th day and be 
this treatment applies to 


excess of ventilation. There are moisture 
gauges on the market which are supposed to 


be a correct guide. You can also get tested 
thermometers. 

The time has come when the farmer must 
take and read a good agricultural paper. He 


must fertilize his land more, do more culti- 
yating, plant fewer ucres, study the soil 
learn what kind of grain is best adapted t 
the different kinds of land. It requires much 
physical labor and brain to succeed as a farm- 
er, and if the reader thinks that any ignora- 
mus can make a fortune at it, he is mistaken. 
[A. S. Wetsel, Indiana. 
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Odor in [iilk. 


FF. W. MOSSMAN,. 


To determine whether an odor in milk is 
due to bacteria or otherwise, set a pail of the 
milk at a temperature of say 70 degrees in a 
room known to be free from odor. Atter three 
or four hours go to the milk, stir it briskly, 
and notice whether the odor has increased or 
not. If the former, then the tronble is of bac- 
terial origin. If the- latter, it is an odor from 
some outside source and can probably be 
traced to the stable or milk room. At all 
events clean everything thoroughly. If the 
cause is bacteriological, that is, there is an 
undesirable ferment present in the milk and 
the cleaning does not remove it, go to some 
one who has milk that known to be all 
right. Get a quantity after it has become 
sour, bring it home and put a little into al) 
the pails, vats, strainers, churn, etc. In fact, 
wash ihem in this sour milk, leaving some in 
to act as a starter to correct the bad ferimenta- 
tion when more milk is introduced. 

The most troublesome ferments may be got 
rid of by such a course. Bad ferments 
ken uncleanly work. By far the best of 
remedies is prevention and prevention 
tained by cleanliness. 

ncaa 

Danish Bacon—T hie trade in this has increas- 
ed sharply the past two years unti! the build- 
ing of slaughter and curing became a 
perfect craze, and a reaction is now anticipat- 
ed. There are in Denmark 18 private and 23 
co-operative slaughterhouses. The quality of 
meat seems to have improved, according to a 
recent English consular report, and it 1s stat- 
ed that prices for the best Danish brands of 
bacon are fully as high as those for Irish ba- 
con. Taking the two years, ’95 and ’96, the 
increased production of bacun has been as 
much 


Five Million Dollars Monthly.—This enor- 
mous sum represents the value of our average 
monthly exports of live cattle, dressed beef 
and beef products during the past 11 months, 


18 


beto- 
all 
is ob- 


houses 


so 7 oF 
as 10 % 


a substantial gain over a year ago. During 
May nearly 38,000 beef cattle were exported 


328,000 head. Our foreign 
encouraging, but it 
1t not for the 
France and 
demands of the 


and in 11 months 
trade in beef 
would be greatly enlarged were 
irksome restrictions enforced by 
Germany in response to the 
agricultural classes there. 


most 


Is 


Registry of Live Stock.—Questions about 
pedigrees of horses or other live stock are most 
satisfactorily answered by the secretary of the 
breeders’ association that the 
of the breed inquired about. This secretary is 
chosen and paid by the association to furnish 
just such information. If any fee is charged 


issues 


for it, the amount is usually fixed by the 
rules. It is well for farmers and breeders to 
frequently correspond with the different live 


stock breeders’ not 
pedigrees but to keep posted upon 
progress ot thoroughbred stock. 


associations, only ahout 


prices and 


———— 


Our Veterinary 


has a cow 


Adviser. 
Cough.—G. B. M. in good con- 
dition and milks well: she had a cough in 
the winter and when turned out to pasture it 
stopped; it has come on again. ‘There are a 
great many which will produce a 
cough. In your cow’s case, seeing that it 
stopped when on grass, it would indicate that 
it was caused by a nervous condition of the 
digestive organs. As long as the cow keeps 
in good condition and milks well, I would not 
give her any medicine. 


Cough.-—H. G. 


and is in good spirits, 


Causes 


has a horse whieh eats well 


but he has a cough and 


discharges a little from the nose. Give two 
teaspoonfuls of common tar at a dose in a 
small bran mash mixed with a little oats 


twice a day and continue it for a menth. 


which bloats 
clover. Fresh green 


Bloating.—K. C. P. has a cow 
when pastured on white 
food. introduced into the ruinen in too large 
quantities, especally clover when it is wet 
from dew or rain, undergoes fermentation, 
for it is placed under conditions in the ru- 
men of cattle favorable to that process—a tem- 
perature of about 100 degrees and moisture. 


Decomposition of the wet clover takes place 
very rapidly and large quantities of gas are 
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LIVE ST0CK 


given off, causing distention of the rumen, 
which presses against the diaphragm and 
lungs, causing suffocation and death if not re- 
lieved. Cattle should not be allowed to pas- 
ture on wet clover of any kind. When the 
clover is dry, there is little if any danger of 
it doing any harm to cows, even if they have 
been bloated on some former occasion. Aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia in 2 oz doses in cold 
water 1 pt and repeated in 4 an hour, if neces- 
sary, is a good remedy for bloating. In bad 
cases the knife should be plunged into the ru- 
men midway between the point of the hip and 
the last 1ib and the finger introduced into the 
opening, when the gas will escape. 





Ringbone.—H. W. K. has a horse which has 
a hard swelling just above the foots which 
he says people call spoon bone. There is no 
such name as spoon bone. It receives the 
name of ring bone because it 1s a circle of 
bone around the top of hoof. You will find 
a remedy in this nuinber of the paper headed 
Ringboue. 


Bubbles on Cream.—O. B. E. wants to know 
what causes milk to froth and air bubbles to 
form on the cream. There are severai things 
which will produce this—the condition of 
the orifice of the teat dividing the stream of 
milk in tine division, allowingthe air to mix 
with the milk; the kind of a vessel the cow 
is milked into; also the distance and shape in 
which the milk strikes the vessel, also harm- 
less bacteria falling off the cow’s udder or off 
the skin of her belly. It would be impossi- 
ble to tell which of these causes produced the 
troubie, withont making a careful examina- 
tiou of the milk. 


Flow of Milk.—C. G. H. bas a heifer with 
her first calf which gives more than half her 
milk from one teat; the others are nearly 
dry. Bathe the teats for 10 minutes, before 
milking, with hot water to soften the teat, 
then take a small probe and introduce it into 
the opening of the teat and move it about for 
a few minutes, then draw the teats. Some- 
times good results are obtained by rubbing 
the quarters of the udder well before milking 
with a little soap liniment. 





Ringbone.—J. S. B. wants a remedy for ring- 


bone. The best remedy for the cure of lame- 
ness caused by ringbone is the firing iron. 
This operation has to be done by a _ veteri- 


nary surgeon. If one cannot be obtained, try 
the following: Cantharides 2 dr, biniodide of 
mercury J dr and lard 20z. mix, rub on about 
4 of this with the fingers, let it remain on for 





24 hours, then wash off and rub on a little 
lard. In two weeks. repeat the blister in the 
same way, also the third one, then give the 
animal at least 3 mos rest. The horse shouid 
be kept in the barn with its head tied up 
while the blister is on. 

Every thought, word and action takes 
vitality from the blood; every nerve, mus- 


cle, bone, organ and tissue depends on the 
blood for its quality and condition. There- 


fore pure blood is 
Good 


absolutely neces- Stron s 
Health 


Nerves 


sary to right liv- 
ing and healthy 


bodies. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great 
blood purifier. Therefore it is the great 


cure for scrofula, salt rheum, humors, sores, 
rheumatism, catarrh, etc.; the great nerv- 
ine, strength builder, appetizer, stomach 
tonic and regulator. 


Hood’s 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 
are the only pills to take 


Hood’ Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


CIDER PRESS{ 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair, 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 3 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 
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Neponset Fabric should not be 
confounded with ordinary tarred 
building papers that, when exposed 


to the weather, crack, crumble, 
and quickly rot away. 

Neponset is absolutely wind, 
water, frost, and vermin proof, 


and is a’splendid roof and side 
covering in place of shingles and 
clapboards for outbuildings, is un- 
excelled as a substitute for back 
plaster in dwellings, and it does 
not crack, crumble, or draw from 
the studs. You can use it for 
a hundred different things, — for 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon-covers, 
and the kitchen floor and 
shelves of closets, etc. 

Neponset should be used in the 
construction of buildings of every 
description to make them warm, 
dry, and draughtless ; it is so much 
cheaper than shingles or clap- 
boards. It won't last forever, but 
it will last a mighty long time, and 
it is the cheapest fabric on the 
market. 

For inside lining Meponset Black 
enna clint r is best. 

E ~ Full particulars and 


on 





samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


Canadian Feeding Cattle 















| Can be bought cheaper at Buffalo than at 





any other point. We make a specialty 
of selecting and shipping them to farm- 
ers at lowest figures. Write us for 
prices and par.iculars. 


EIRICK BROTHERS, 


Live Stock Commission, - - East Buffalo, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 








L PIGKET LA 


steel gates, steel posts and rail, also Field and 
Hog Fence Wire, single and double farm gates, 
For further information, write to the 


UNION FENCE CO., De Kalb, Ill, 





FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
SAW THB 


feces ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 
THEY 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subseription bas expired, you 
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Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
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well as their new address 
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chative advertising rates, see that department. 


as, subseribers 


every town to solicit sub- 
lication 
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FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 26, 1897. 


Since publishing the admirable article and 
superb illustration of Dorset sheep in our 
June 12 issue, we have received numerous 
calls for the addresses of breeders ot these 
sheep. All such will do well to advertise in 


vur columns. 
—————=— 


The index 1n this issue gives a partial idea 
of the qnantity, quality and variety of materi- 
al furnished by American Agriculturist during 
the six months’ volume that closes with this 
number. The volume contains 584 pages and 
531 illustrations—all for 50c, at the nominal 
subscription price of $1 per year. 

- ——EEE 

The wuost significant movement in textile 
industry is the rapid building of cotton mills 
It pays to manufacture the cot- 
How long before the 
to the fact 


in the south. 
ton where it is 
west and southwest will wake up 
that it pays to. manufacture wvolens where 
the woolis grown. At present, more than 
half (56 %) of the wool produced in the Unit- 
ed States is hauled across the continent to 
New England wills! 
————EEE 


grown. 


The good times that struck the Pacific coast 
last fall are steadily working eastward. One 
of the most hopeful signs is the fact that the 
good times on the coast promise to continue. 
Taking the whole coast, there is going to be 
a very good harvest in all lines this season. 
Wheat, fruit, hops, hay, wool, and in fact 
all products, will be plentiful, and it looks as 
though fair prices would also prevail for these 
crops. It will be remembered that the re- 
turniny prosperity of 1879 caine out of the 
west and southwest. 

——— 

One of the greatest victories yet achieved for 
the dairy industry is the enactment and gov- 
ernor’s signature of the Illinois law which pro- 
hibits the coloring of oleomargarine. The legis- 
lature is to be highly commended for thus forc- 
ing bogus butter to sell for exactly what it is. 
is modeled after the excellent Mas- 
one highly satisfactory to 
dairy interests in the east. This, by the way, 
was the outeome of a five years’ fight waged 
by dairymen, aided by New England Home- 
stead, the eastern edition of this journal. The 
manufacturers to leave {llinois 
other state where the laws 


The law 
sachusetts statute, 


threat of the 
for Indiana or 


are at present more favorable to them, affords 
a hint for legislators 
combine,’’ 


Follow 
smoke it 


up the 
out. 


there. 


‘bull butter and 


EDITORIAL 


Scarcely has effective legislation in Illinois 
in favor of pure butter been announced be- 
fore there is brought to the front a_proposi- 
tion to legalize oleomargatine in Pennsylva- 
nia. The hard-fought battles of recent years 
in the dairy cause must not be followed by 
any such backward step. There is every rea- 
son why the legislature should not offer this 
affront to the farmers, and no good reason for 
permitting the manufacture and sale of the 
bogus product. 


ii 
The Englisb co-operative congress, which 
has been in session this month at Perth, 


brought out most forcibly the astonishing suc- 
cess of co-operation in that country. The 
English wholesale which supplies 
nearly 2000 local co-operative stores, reports a 
gratifying increase in its business, while the 
Scottish wholesale society is doing 15 % more 
trade this year than last. These great whole- 
sale associations have such an excess of ecapi- 
tal that they are employing it to manufacture 
their own goods. The success of these co- 
operative manufacturing enterprises is quite 
astonishing. Indeed, the whole movement 
has now reached such headway that store- 
keepers and manufacturers are trying to crip- 
ple or restrict co-operation. This is not sur- 
prising when we reflect that the Scottish 
wholesale 1s doing acash business of over 
$500,000 a week, while the English wholesale 
society’s business reaches about $50,000,000 a 
year The co-operators are now turning their 
attention to agriculture, and during the past 
three years have established a great number 
of co-operative creameries in Ireland to fur- 
nish butter direct to English consumers. 
Further co-operation among farmers is being 
planned. The present position of co-operation 
in England is an inspiration for all our 
American farmers, who realize that the way 
out of our present difficulties is for our peo- 
ple to take hold eo-operatively to help them- 
selves and to help each other. 
—— 

The latest surprise is a treaty for the annex- 
ation of Hawaii, that has beeu concluded be- 
tween that country and the United States. It 
only needs a two-thirds vote of ratification in 
the United States senate to consummate the 
deal. Shoutd that fail, a resolution of a ma- 
jority of both branches of would 
suffice, it is claimed. The advocates of this 
preposterous policy assert their ability to win 
by either method. We trust they are mis- 
The United States hasa big enough 
job on its hands now to assimilate its own 
population and solve its domestic problems, 
without taking on islands 2000 miles off, the 
maierity of whose maie population consists of 
Japanese coolies of the lowest 
type. As we fully set forth in our editorial 
of May 29, Hawaii has utterly failed to build 
up the American citizenship that was ‘one of 
the considerations for which the United 
States granted free admission of its sugar. 
The one thing to do, therefore, is for the 
United States to fortify Pearl harbor, ceded 


society, 


congress 


taken. 


Chinese and 


to it by Hawaii in 1876, thus saying to the 
rest of the world, ‘‘Hands off!’’ This will 


their own do- 
carrying out 
Ameri- 


leave the islands to work out 
juestic affairs. This would be 
in full the only proposition that the 
can people have ever voted upon—the repub- 
lican plank of 1896: ‘*‘The Hawaiian islands 
should be controlled by the United States and 
no foreign power should be permitted to in- 
terfere with them.’’ It would leave the United 
States free to abrogate the present reciprocity, 
and thus protect our domestic beet sugar and 
cane sugarindustry. Right here is the nub of 
the whole business. If Hawaii is annexed or 
the treaty continued, it means a marvelous 
development of the sugar industry on the is- 
lands, which with their climate conditions 
and coolie labor may be able to throttle the 
now promising sugar industry in the United 
States. Let the United States follow the ad- 
vice of American Agriculturist for three years, 
thus giving our farmers a chance to establish 


our beet sugar business; if by that time 
Hawaii has rid itself of its undesirable coo- 
lies, annexation could be considerec in 1900. 


Have been readers of American Agricultur- 
ist many years, while edited by the senior 
Judd, whom we followed from New York to 
Chicago.—[Johnson & Son, Laclede Co, Mo. 











National Nurserymen’s [leetings. 


The American association of nurserymen 
held 1ts 22d annual convention in St Louis 
June 9and 10. Hon N, J. Colman, the first 
secretary of agriculture, welcomed the associa- 
tion on behalf of the state of Missouri. Presi- 
dent Wilson recommended the appointment of 
standing committees on transportation, tariff 
and legislation and the appropriation of at 
least $500 for defraying their expenses. The 
treasurer's report showed a balance of $1796.26 
on hand. The following oflicers were elected 


for the ensuing year: Pres, Irving Rouse of 


Rochester, N Y; vice president, E. Albert- 
son of Bridgeport Ind; treasurer, N. A, 
Whitney of Franklin Grove, Ill; secretary, 


Kochester, N Y. Executive 
Watrous of Des Moines, Ia; 


George C 


committee: C. L. 


Seager, 


Rh. C. Bereckmans of Augusta, Ga, and F. A, 
Stannard of Ottawa, Kansas. Omaha, Neb, 
was selected as the next place of meeting, 


The chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee stated that of the $500 placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee iast year not a cent 
had been expended. 1] been accom- 
plished in securing more advantages from the 
western departinent. western 
tation committee placed a hardship 
western people by rating trees in 
‘*Class A’’ tigures but the committee succ 
in securing a reduction. 
mittee recommended the presentation to con- 
gress of a bill requiring the inspection of 
ported nursery stock and all other intended 
for interstate commerce. This was adopted. 
The tariff committee reported that their 
schedule prepared and presented to congress 
Was enacted with but slight modification by 
the house of representatives in March and the 
bill is now before the senate with the 
bility that favorable thereon is likely 
to be had soon. 


e 
Iuch bad 
The transpor- 

upon the 
bulk at the 
eeded 
The legislative com- 


lli- 


proba- 


action 


The main topic of interest before the con- 
vention was the San and Prof W. 
I). Alwood of the Virginia experiment station 
spoke at length upon methods of 
it. How the scale came into the eastern 
of the United States it is not ne¢ 
cuss, except to say that it came on nursery 
stock from California and it 
states on the Atlantic and adjacent 
states inland. For five or six years it was 
spreading upon the eastern half of this con- 
tinent in the nurseries 
had the first inkling that there was a San Jose 


Jose scale 


suppressing 
part 
essary to dis- 
now exists in 19 


coast 


and orchards before we 


seale this side of California except in our 
cabinets. It is now four years since the first 
case was discovered and only during the last 


18 months have we come fully to realize the 
extent of the dissemination. 

by N. H. Al- 
and in- 
tnat 


aghast 


Insect laws were discussed 
baugh of Ohio. The great variation 
consistency of state laws is so confusing 
nurserymen and fruit growers stand 
and know not which way toturn. ‘he reme- 
dies and preventives proposed, through en- 
tirely unskilled and uninformed officials, 
are more dangerous than the insect itself. 
Many of the state laws enacted and sought to 
be enacted are impractical, un- 
constitutional and worse than If all 
state laws had a reasonable uniformity, there 
would be less cause for complaint, but such, 
unfortunately, is not the case. A general na- 
tional law seeins absolutely necessary. Suita- 
dle inspectors could be appointed under it in 
The certificate of 
men would be the ‘‘sesame’’ to all fruit and 
plant trade, not to hinder sales and ship- 
ments, but to facilitate them, by previous ex- 
amination of nursery and orchard. A plain, 
practical national law, easily understood, but 
forcible and incisive enough to stand alone, 
seems to be the crying need of the hour. A 
paper was read by C. L. Watrous, who thinks 
wholesale lists should not be sent to planters. 


bunglesome, 
useless 


the various states. these 


———— 


The Outlook for Grapes is not as 
as one of your correspondents 
of June 5. Herein Euclid and vicinity the 
crop will not exceed two-thirds that of last 
year, and the quality is very uncertain, as the 
grapes have not bloomed yet and are likely to 
shell on account of the light frosts we had 
last month.—[A Grape Grower 


promising 


Says in issue 






The Asparagus Rust Again. 


BYRON D. HALSTEAD, NEW JERSEY. 


The season of 1896 was the first one in 
which the genuine rust of the asparagus had 
been observed in this country sufticiently dis- 
tributed to cause uneasiness on the part of 
truckers. Early in autumn the surface of the 
infested asparagus stems was ore or less cov- 
ered with patches or pustules of an orange 
color, due to the myriads of spores that form- 
ed in minute breaks of the skin. Later on in 
the fall the same spots upon the stems became 
dark colored, a brown form of spore having 
replaced the one of brighter hue. 

The brown pustules of late autumn,the stage 
in which the fungus passes the winter, is fol- 
lowed the next season by a form very differ- 
ent from either that has been previously 
mentioned. This is commonly known as the 
‘‘cluster cup’’ stage, and consists, so far as the 
eye sees, of minute cup-shaped bodies which 
arise from the infested stem in small groups 
or Clusters, hence the common name for this 
form of the rust fungi. 

A recent examination of young beds set 
the present season showed that these plants 
were bearing the fungus cups, and the beds of 
last year’s setting were in like manner in- 
fested. Old beds that are being cut from day 
to day do not have their stems stand long 
enough for the fungus to show itself, but atter 
cutting ceases there is reasonable certainty 
that these beds will aiso show the first form 
of the rust and be followed by the second and 
third stages of the fungus before the season 
closes. 

It is too early to know the results that will 
follow the treatment recommended last au- 
tumn, namely the cutting and burning of the 
rusted brush. One thing is already certain 
and that is the great falling off.of the yield. 
Frow reports received at the experiment sta- 
tion from various growers, and those in 
charge of shipments at the centers of aspara- 
gus growing, it is gathered that the yield is 
not more than half that of the ordinary sea- 
son. This may be dueio small part to the 
cool weather that has prevailed, but there is 
sufficient ground for attributing it to the rust 
which was cverwhelming in its attack last 
season. Itis °.so learned that there is no 
material difference in the yield upon fields 
where the brush was cut and burned and 
where it was left standing through the win- 
ter. 

Growers of asparagus are anxious to know 
what to do now in view of the fact that the 
first form of the rust is in sight. All aspara- 
gus that is ‘‘ growing wild’’ shou!d be destroy- 
ed, as it is a propagating place for the rust. 
Spraying should be resorted to as soon as cut- 
ting is through and shoots begin to form their 
feathery sprays for the season’s work of assim- 
ilation. The bordeaux mixture or some oth- 
er standard fungicide may be applied at in- 
tervals of about ten days. The fungusis not 
in the group that has heretofore yielded 
promptly to this treatment, but there is hope 
of doing some good. The value of spraying 
with fungicides is being tested in the field of 
asparagus upon the grounds of the station. 





A Labor-Saving Hay Gatherer.—On farms 
where the hay fields are level and lying adja- 
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cent to the barn, it is now sometimes the 
practice to take a stout rope and with a horse 
at either end, ‘‘rope’’ a windrow cf hay right 
into the barn floor without the use of hayrake 
or hay rack. <A pian less likely to have mis- 
haps attending it is shown 1n the cut. The 
construction of this implement 1s _ plainly 
Shown in the illustration and needs no ex- 
planation. A horse on each side of the wind- 
row attached to the ropes will gather up an 
enormous mass of hay and pull it into the 
barn floor, where the conditions are right. 
There it can be taken care of by the hay fork, 


JSOTTINGS 





in the rear. 


Unique Barpost Arrangement.—In setting, 
give sufficient slant to allow the hub to pass 


" more, and at the earliest possible moment go 
oO’ yy. through the field with cultivator, after which 
s ZAAF the crows will give no trouble. If these in- 
iE expensive directions are followed, not a spear 
e BA” FT _. of corn will be molested, but if the crows once 
FANE _ het vet started there i hing th: rj ; 

\ ZEB a get started there is nothing that will stop 

\ ZZ ee —————) them.—[A. A. Southwick. 

sit ; ys nt . 

c ‘ i a or "i . . 

Sta, bg x * Having sent to an Italian experiment sta- 
tion in Italy all the catalogs I could get from 
the post should the wheel strike the bottom. American seed and nursery houses, I receiv- 


I put a turtle-shaped stone on the inside, about ed a letter full of the most emphatic praises 
as big as I can lift. Take care to make the 
mortices for the bars at the proper range or : bad ta 
they will not fit.—[J. L. Davenport. which (the letter says) is 1eally astonishing, 


I think the crow is one of our best friends. prides herself upon souvenirs of the past. 
Therefore do not seek to destroy him. When A. M. Valerio, founder Italian Agricultural 
he puils up the corn, he does nothing more Colony, Daphne, Baldwin Co, Ala. 


FROM 


human muscle not being called upon for any than any other hungry creature would do, 
part of the work. 
can be carried above the rail, as well as those hunger were at hand. Just as the first stalks 
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If desired, the side uprights man not excepted, if the means for allaying 






















are breaking through tiie ground, or even a 
I day or two before, sow on corn at the rate of 
2 qts to an acre all over the field. Keep close 
watch and as this is picked up scatter a little 


for those houses, for their push and energy, 
scientific methods and untiring progress, 





and proves a great lesson to Europe, who 








BEYMER-BAUMAN 


ARMSTRONG 4 McKELVY THERE is is a right way to paint 
pavis.cmantazis and a wrong way. The right 


FAHNESTOCE itll - 

ANCHOR ) Cua, | Way is to have the best paint— 
ECKSTEIN ° ° 

ATLANTIO / Pure White Lead (see list of gen- 
BRADLEY . e . 
moou| | uine brands) and Linseed Oil— 
rs applied by a practical painter. The 
roremen wrong way is to get some mixture 
surpman § “ic*é® : : 
—— about which you know nothing 
mort | in | and apply it yourself or have 
sourneRn } some inexperienced, irresponsi- 
JOHN T. LEWwas © Bnee ge } e 

MORLEY i ble person do it. 

coer mn ERER 2 ne Sater lan Cece ants, “Bari Cae 
KENTUCKY raanse: also cards shetden semen of oes theo a et tale ‘umet te 
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Louisville. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 



















Write to-day. 


“a Grade, 44 every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 














Direct from et at Wholesale Saleen, 30 per cent. saved. 
4 Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200, 
~J page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety. from a $10 cart to 1°, 
the most stylish carriage Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from Pe 


_— 
Catalogue Free. ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 222 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





JOHN H. J ACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BR Established_1852,. 
NEW YORK STAT E DRAIN TiLE and PIPE W ORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 














Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney. Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk k The. 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, e 

















THE BUCKEYE, CRAIN “DRILL 


P.P. 


In buying a Drill you should seek 
that one which 


HAS A 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribu- 
tion of seed; one with 


High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light; 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
having a Lifter Bar that will 
RAISE THE HOES EASILY; 
a rachet device which will « 
drive 7 feed from either wheel so that 


All ground may be sown in turning either way. 


Allthese good qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE . 
DRILLS. Write for catalogue and circulars which fully 
describes them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYE 
RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &c. 
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lr. Rankin’s Duck Raising Operations. 
From Page 755] 

ing crop, which instead of impoverishing the 

At this time 75 

each day, or 


soil was rapidly enriching it. 
bushels of grain was being fed 
about 100 buckets prepared food at each feed- 
ing time 

THE LAYING DUCKS 
were qu irtered in double-pitched-roof houses 
about 16 feet wide and of differert lengths. 
One 1s 200 feet long and others 120, 70 and 60 ft. 
Three are 350 ft in length and several 12 feet 
square. They are made of cheap hemlock lum- 
ber and covered with standard rooting. The ma- 
terial for one building 120 by 16 feet cost about 
$100. The interior of this house is divided into 
pens 12 by 18 feet, with an aisle along the back 
wide enough for the passage of an attendant 
There are three or four 
the front of each 


with a wheelbarrow. 


sliding half windows in 


pen. The indoor partitions are abouttwo feet 
high. The pens are bedded with meadow hay, 
and 30 ducks and 6 drakes are quartered in 
each. A yard 100 feet long and as wide as the 
pens, made of 30 inch netting, is connected 


with each. The ducks have access to these 
both day and night in the summer and during 
the day, after they bave laid, in winter. 

When feeding them in winter, the food 
troughs are placed in the pens near the walk, 
so as to be reached from the walk, also a box 
cf coarse food and of crushed oyster shells. 
Prepared grit is mixed with all soft food. Low 
nests are arranged along the aisles and the 
eggs are collected from the walk. These 
well bedded with hay, and 90 % of the eggs are 
clean enough to be used without being wash- 
ed, an important item. About 40 % of 
ducks want to set after they have laid 75 eggs, 
but will lay again in three to five days if they 
are shifted to another yard. The eggs have 
been unusually fertile this season, and this is 
usually drakes fight each 
other, as they have been doing. Medium sized 
drakes are the best for market production. 
Mr Rankin breeds a few of the largest for 
purposes, however. 


are 


the 


the case where 


show 


PASTURING AND FEEDING. 


The laying ducks are removed from their 
winter quarters about Aug land the yards are 
sown with rye, to purify the land and _ to fur- 


The birds pastured on 


nish green feed are 
green sward during the summer. They are 


removed to a fresh place frequently and these 
distinguished 
. and rank growth 
of the grass which covers them. Young ducks 
intended for breeders are also pastured out in 
ire fed lightly through the 
composed largely of 
proportion of 


plots are readily the next sea- 


dark green coior 


son by the 


this way and both 
Their food is 


\ ery 


summer. 
bran, With but a 
eorn meal mixed into a soft mess, and is given 
morning and evening. They fed lightly, 
because they should forage. 

When housed, about Nov 15, Mr 
gives them twice a day a soft food 
equal parts corn ineal, wheat bran and Quaker 
oat feed, and 12 or 15 % beef scraps. To 
is added one-fourth part 
like small potatoes, turnips, ete. 


Slight 
are 


Rankin 
inade of 


this 
vegetables, 


They 


cooked 


are 


also given all the green rye and _ refuse cab- 
bage they will eat. A little whole corn is 
given them at noon but no mere food at one 
time than they can eat up clean. He finds 
that under such management they lay in 
about three weeks after being housed. (A 
young duck can easily be made to lay at five 


months old, if desired.) At first the fertility 
of the eggs is low, but socn becomes high. 
The average yield of a flock, counting ducks 
and drakes, will be over 100 eggs per head 
per year, a high average for one duck being 


150 eggs in one season 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr Rankin published 
froin each of 


PROFITS 

Early in the eighties, 
an account of how he made $42 
30 Pekin ducks in one having sold 
on June 1 one lot of 500 raised from them at 
This stateiunent was received with 
few had any idea of 
that he now 
the number of 
duck business 
idea can be 


season, 


30c per Ib. 
so much skepticisin, so 
the possibilities of the business, 
prefers not to make public 
thousands of dollars his 
brought him last season. An 


gained from the present appearance of the es- 
tablishment, as pictured in your June 19 num- 


THLE 


POULTRY 


ber, contrasted with the run-out old farm 
of years ago. 

One important result of growing the duck 
crop for many years is the benefit the land re- 
ceives from eeding such quantities of grain. 
Mr Rankin buys seven carloads of bran and 
oat feed at one time in the fall and corn meal 
at the rate of one ton per day during the 
hight of the season. Twenty-two years ago 
but 6 tons of hay were cut on the place. Of 
course more land has been cleared since, but 
lately 125 tons of hay, tirst and second crop, 
have been secured in one season. Now the 
land is so rich that the grass all over it is dark 
green and grows heavy and thick. Mr Ran- 
kin was so reluctant to have the hay that was 
produced sold off the place that he has made a 
home market for it by boarding horses. The 
hay and carrot crop is now fed to from 50 to 
60 horses, boarded or kept on the place each 
Winter,and the manure is put on the land. So 
the farm is fast growing richer every season. 

To be Continued. ] 
The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, June 22—The situation is 
practically unchanged here, with no move- 
ment of any importance. The few sales made 
are at the prices which have ruled for several 
weeks. The backward season has influenced 
the growing crop and the vine is probably not 
as far along as usual this season. Lice are 
very troublesome in some districts, while oth- 
ers are comparatively free from their ravages. 
The Pacitic coast crop seems to be doing unu- 
sually well and at present a good crop is 
looked for from that source. Foreign markets 
show no special change. 
THE NEW YORK 


QUOTATIONS ON CITY MARKET. 


June 16 June ls June 2l 

N Y state crop '%, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
ps ye * prime. 733842 734@84, 8 7T1z(@84, 
= ” o “low tomed, 5@7 \@7 A@7 
Pacific crop, 9%, choice, 10:,@12 10%@I2 = 101,@12 
jae 3 prime, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
° - * low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@S8 
Old olds, jab 2a6 ao 
German, ete, 9% crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and iin- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 

end’g last Septl last 

June 15 year "6 year 
P’mestie rec’pts, b’l’s, 342 1,165 91.828 139,721 





Exports to Europe, 443 49,819 
Imp ts from Europe, 7 6 6.116 

N Y, June 
By T. E. 


bales 





19— 
Dor- 
respectively. 


COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, 
Shipments this week were: 
nett, two lots of 44 and 16 

Reports from the hop yards of Lane Co, Ore, 
are very encouraging. The vines have made 
a much better growth than usual and are ina 
very thrifty condition. From present appear- 
ances it looks like a large yield of hops this 
year. 


* An English Authority on the Situation.—The 


acreage in England is slightly larger than 
last year, and now that ‘*washing’’ is done 
so universally and cheaply, there is not so 


much risk 1n the crop as formerly, therefore 
small farmers are going in for hop growing— 
men without capital and who sell their prod- 
uce fora bare living profit. Hop growing 
here used to be in the hands. of the wealthy, 
big farmers only. We grow enough hops for 
our Own use, but many brewers import Amer- 
ican grown, first, because they have a_ fiavor 
of their own, and second, they are cheaper 
than ours, quality for quality. But bop grow- 
ers must bear in mind that their -growths can 
only be used for brewing, and only a certain 
quantity is required: overstep that quantity 
and prices must go down.—[{Thomas Barker, 
London, Eng. 





™' The New York Tobacco Market. 


Trading in tobacco has been almost dor- 
mant since the tariff agitation savoring of re- 
duced import rates has been on. While sales 


have been in small volume, prices have held 
up to a high figure, as they undoubtedly will 


as long as foreign leaf continues scarce and 
but a limited quantity of choice domestic leaf 
is to be had. Tobaeco growing sections are 
well cleared of old and ’96 leaf. The substi- 
tution of Connecticut wrapper for Havana leaf 
seems to be taken well by consumers, for 
manufacturers declare sales increasing, es- 
pecially for domestic wrapped goods. As to 
one of the many turns put on the tariff agita- 
tion as it affects the tobacco schednles, the fol- 
lowing statement of a would-be novice in one 
of the city tobacco weeklies is of interest: 
‘**‘Abont 10 days ago my uncle was asked to 
sign a petition praying for a duty of $3 P tb 





YARD---HOPS 








on wrappers. When he refused, he was told 
that a number of the prominent importers of 
Sumatra had signed, and he was_ urged to ap- 
pend his signature. My uncle did not believe 
that twu of the tirms which had been mention 
really 





ed as having signed the petition had 

done so, and after his visitor had taken s 
departure called on these people. When he 
came back he was the most disgusted man | 
ever saw. Both of the firms admitted it 
they had signed the petition. Ons of them 
said they had done so because they believed 
it would stimulate business in Sumatra tobac- 
co and also help the domestic article,in which 
they were largely interested. The other firm 
gave as their reason for signing that they 


wanted just one more plunge in the tobacco, 
and were ready to quit the business as soon as 
they got it. I would like to teH you what my 
uncle said when he got back to the oftice. but 


I know you wouldn’t have d’s and dashes 
enough to put it in type.’’ 
a 

Spasms of the Muscles.--'V. F. W. has a 

mare which worked all spring on the farm; 

she gave out suddenly, trembled in right hip 


and staggered to the left, lay down. Shie soon 
got better and got up: she eats well and 
seems all right. This was caused from the 
nerves of that ieg being overdone, resulting in 
cramps or spasms. It will be best to turn her 
out for a month or two to rest the parts. Med- 
icine would be of little use in such a case 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





An Article Advertised in this issue and 
one that is just as represented, is the Hold- 
fast corn binder manufactured by the Tie Co, 
Unadilla, N Y. A representative of this pa- 
per visited this coucern recently and was sur- 
prised to learn of the big business they ive 


built up. These binders are used on every 
shock, a slight pull and itis fast. It ully 
ties itself. The cost is less than string and 
they wear a lifetime. Letters from farmers 
all over the country show that it seils on 
sight and inakes quite a handsome profit for 
the farmer. Town agencies are given to the 
first applicant. One man in a small town near 
Springtield, Mass, sold 8000 last season. See 
the advertisement on the back page in this 


issue and write the Tie Co at once. Mention 


this paper. 


Our Readers Will Notice in the P. P 
& Co’s ad in this issue a cut of the B ve 
steel frame grain drill. A special point of es 
cellence in this drill, and one to w) i the 
advertisers direct our attention, is the one 


gear device for changing the speed of 





feed. This device regulates the quantity of 
grain to be sown to the a re, Increasinyv or 
decreasing the quantity by changing the 
speed of the grain feed rather than y en- 


larging the grain orifi which is the - 


mon practice. The advantage of this plan is 
that it always affords a positive force feed 
and an even distribution of the seed rhis 
new device is fully described and illustrated 
in their new catalog. Send for a copy, telling 
them that vou saw their ad in the American 


Agriculturist. 

If There Is Any Disease which is awful in 
its effects upon the sufferer, that disease is 
asthma and hay fever. Suffocating, gasping 


for air, and sitting up, perhaps for weeks, in 
an agony of despair, weary, worn and help- 
less, such is the life of one 


who is iffiicted 
with asthma or hay fever in the worst form. 
An explorer on the Congo river in darkest 
Africa, some years ago. discovered a never- 
failing cure in the Kola plant. And now, all 
over Europe, physicians are endors 
prescribing the Kola compound as the only 
constitutional cure for asthma and hay fever. 


There are seven thousand recorded cules 
within three months. Many suffers ‘ 

grateful testimony of the curative powers of 
this remarkable plant. Wilson P. Moulton, 
a leading carriage manufacturer of Provi- 
deuce, R I, testifies that it cured him of asth- 
ma of 23 years’ standing. Alfred C. Lewis, 


editor of the Farmers’ Magazine of Washing- 
ton, D C, and Rev J. L. Combs of Martins- 
burg, W Va, give similar testimony, the latte! 
statirg that he had suffered from asthma 








nearly fifty years, could not lie down at night 
in hay fever season for fear of choking, and 
was promptly cured by the use of th Kola 
plant. Many others speak in similar terms 
of this new botanic curative. So sure are the 
importers of Kola of the fact that it cannot 
fail to cure, that they are sending out large 


trial cases free to any sufferer who niakes the 


request. For the benefit of our readers who 
may be afflicted, we cheerfully give 1 id- 
dress of the importing company, wli: ive 
given this great boon to humanity. Address, 
Kola Importing Co, 1166 Broadway New 
York, and they will send you a large trial 


case, free, by mail, and prepaid. 











A Splendid Victory for Pure Butter. 





In the passage of the anti-color law by the 
Illinois legislature and the aflixed signature 
of the governor, oleomargarine has received 
a blow between the eyesin the state which 
has heretofore been the stronghold of the 
bogus butter industry. The new law, which 
is modeled after the excellent Massachusetts 
jaw, provides tiat no matter shall 
be used in the manufacture of butterine, and 
it is safe to the consumption will fall 
away to very small proportions when the 


coloring 


Say 


stuff is oblig« d to sell under its true colors, 
figuratively and literally. This long needed 
legislation is of the greatest importance to 


because Illinois has been 
butterine than all the other 
The annual production in 


pure dairy interests, 
turping out more 
states together 


the U S is much tess than formerly, owing to 
the restrictions put upon the traffic in many 


states In 1895 tax was paid on nearly 48,- 
000,000 ibs, compared with 53 one year earlier 
and 65 to 66 millions in ’95 and ’94, which 
were ths banner years for butterine makers. 
In ’89 the output was 34 million pounds. 
Out of the 48 millions made in this country 


last year IJinois produced 28, or 58 %. 


As a result of the enforcement of the law, 
the Chicago manufacturers will be obliged to 
entirely quit the business or move out of the 
state. Threats are already made by some of 
the manufacturers that they will move into 
Indiana, where there is no law against color- 
ing butterine yeliow, but it remains to be 
seen how long they would be unmolested 
there. It does nut require a prophet to dis- 
cern that the displacing of 50 million Ibs oleo 
by an equal amount of pure butter must 
greatly benefit the dairy industry. 

The new law will not prohibit the manu- 
facture of butterine, but does provide that 


not be used so as to make 
uble the prod- 
thus deceiving 


coloring matter may 
the product of the factory rese: 
uct of the farm and creamery, 
consumers. The clause of the bill relating 
directly to the use of coloring matter is as 
follows: No person shall combine any ani- 
mal fat or vegetable other substance 
with butter, or therewith or with 
animal fat or oil, or combination 
of the two, or with either one, any other sub- 
stance or substances, for the purpose or with 
the effect of imparting thereto a yellow color, 


oil or 
combine 
vegetable 


or any shade of yellow so that such substi- 
tute shall resemble yellow or any shade of 
genuine yellow butter, nor introduce any 


substance or 
articles of which 


watter or such 
any of the 
is composed. 
— 
Regulating the Sale of Produce—The new 
city ordinance of Chicago to this end is very 
defective, however well meant it may be. -As 
stated in a recent number of your journal 
it remains to be seen whether the grape ship- 
pers of New York, Ohio and Michigan must 
put exactly 9 lbs in a 9-lb basket and so mark 


such coloring 
substances into 
the same 


the outside. Ifthat is what the ordinance 
means, it will simply shut American grapes 


out of the Chicago market,except the few that 
can be sent in open trays. The 9 lbs inciude 
the weight of the basket, leaving only 7} lbs 
of grapes and they are sold accordingly. Still, 
when packed as snugly as possibie and hold- 
ing out full weight in the packing house, they 
lose a little by evaporation before they reach 
the consumers. This is no actual loss of value 
for it is only so much water and that 
partly from the The basket actually 
costs the consumer nothing. Grocers sell un- 
packed grapes out of open trays at 2 to 3c per 
lb when 9-lb baskets sell at lic each—just the 


less 


stems. 


actual price of the grapes with the basket 
thrown in. The best system of selling fruits 
and vegetables is that of California. Let ev- 
erything be sold by avoirdupois weight. Then 
if the quality is as represented, equal and ex- 
act justice is done to both buyer and _ seller. 
[George A. Martin, eee Co, BY. 


Evaporated Apples on the Continent—Dur- 
ing Mas a large inquiry forevaporated apples, 
and everything arriving on the market promp- 


tly taken until prices were on a_ parity of 48 
to 5c per lb, fo b, N Y, for prime wood and 
wire dried ringeuts. Since that time, the de- 


mand has decreased very much and I would 








COMMERCIAL 


not advise turther consiguments for this sea- 
son. Prospects for apple crop in Belgium, 
Holland and Germany are not very favorable. 
Probably an opportunity to import a good 
quantity of American apples next season. 
[F. Mann, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Eastern Lumber Interests are closely identi- 
fied with proposed changes in,the tariff. The 
outlook now is fora duty of $2 per M on 
Canadian pine lumber. as originally provided 
in the Dingley bill, aud agreed to by the sen- 
ate after a long and bitter fight, Senator Vest 
and others working hard to have pine placed 


on the free list. It is considered likely that 
the tariff bill will pass in July. The 
wholesale trade in lumber has witnessed 
no important change recently, the markets 


of New York and other centers sbowing a 
little improvement here and there and some 
weakness elsewhere. The white pine export 
trade to South America has been very light 
this year. Such primary lumber markets as 
Tonawanda, Buffalo, etc, are enjoying a fair 
wholesale trade at nearly recent prices. The 
duty on lumber is naturally a matter of great 


moment to the trade and opinions are divided 
as to whether the rates will be $2 or 1. The 
Butfalo lumber exchange asks for dollar duty 
on hemlock, white and Norway pine, and 2 
on all other woods in the rough. Large quan- 
tities of Canadian Juinber have come across 
the border in anticipation of a stiff tariff. 


The Grape Shippers’ Union here named, which 


hopes to handle about 90 % of the crop this 
season in southwest 
New York and nortb- 


west Pennsylvania, is 
now thoroughly organ- 
ized, with headquarters 
at Westfield, N Y. For 
the ready identifica- 
tion of goods handled 
by this association, a 
trade-mark has been 
adopted. Through the 
Marsh, of Northeast, 








of Mr 
we are enabled to herewith present an ad- 


courtesy J. EK. 
Pa, 
vance proof of sawe. Considerable antago- 
nism still exists on the part of those who have 
refused to join, nor are criticisms altogether 
lacking from members, especially so far as re- 
lates to the appointing of a number of salaried 
officers. 

Eastern Wine Dealers, who recently purchas- 
ed 2,500,000 gals of wine from the California 
wine makers’ corporation, have been looking 
over the cellars in Sonoma Co controlled by 
the association. The price paid is 18c per gal, 
which will give the grower about $18 ner ton 
for his grapes, a guvod price in the section 
named, 


Regaining Lost Ground.—During the past 11 
months our exports of butter exceeded 27,000,- 
000 lhs, worth almost $4,000,000,against 17,500,- 
000 lbs a year earlier. Cheese exports for the 
corresponding period were respectively 40,000, - 


000 and 31.000,000 ibs. During 11 mouths, total 
exports of provisions, including live cattle, 
were $146,513,000, a fair intrease over last 
year. 





Gold Exports have not troubled the money 
markets of this country very much the past 
year. During 11 months totat exports of gold 
coin and bullion were only $52,488,000, 
pared with 105,394,000 samme period a year ear- 


col- 


lier. Imports meanwhile were respectively 81 
and 31 millions in round numbers, showing 


large accumulations of gold, the excess of 
imports over the amount sent out of the coun- 


try being 48 millions. 

















Easiest running and greatest grain-saving Thre shing 


Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Made.’ 

For full information.also best Rye Thre ane rand Binder, 

Clover-huller, 4 anning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 

(circular and d rag), Land- roller, Dog- pow er, Steam- 

engine, Sweep-power, E nsilage fodder-cutter, Rourd- 

silo. Address, Goo, D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
LG Please tell eo. & y ou wish to purchase. 


AGRICULTURE 


(11) 763 


Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN Co'S 
Tubular Globe Street Lamp 
is equal to the best gas light. 
Will not blow 
freeze. 


out, smoke, or 


Can be set by wick regu- 
lator to burn from four to sixteen 
hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 
Burns four hours for one cent. 


Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can 
get it if you insist. Send for our complete 
Y™@ lamp catalogue. Mention this paper. 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
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Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 
Cream Separators, 
Churns, Pumps, be- 
cause it has a Gov- 
ernor which regu- 
— lates the speed toa 
<jnicety. A success- 
a8 ful power for run- 
« <e - = ning small Grind- 
g Mill, Feed Caters “or any machine, because che 

largest horse ca in it with ease. SIMP 
FFECTUAL ‘AND LASTING We maevanid 





MERICAS iFeey MILLS, Sb aalaeeyt one g ting Fe 
eep 
Powers. THESGE (Eonaten ‘eoopiuE Wind. its ot 


150 page heros Catalog Denon EE. 


APPLETON MFG. co. ¢ BATAVIAY ius. 





ERTEUS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE 
On TRIAL AGAINST ALLOTHER 


al.) A od nd 
PURCHASER TO KEEF One 
(J Doc MOST ano BEST wor 


te 
Ip. = On 


Cc AMADA 


4 
° 
a 
4 
° 
= 


a 





GEO.ERTEL&CO QUINCY. (LL; 





WHITMAN'S RESSES 
PRESSES. 
Victor- 
x... wa Full Line. 
Buy the BEST. 
LK Send for Cireu- 
lars. Warranted 
— Superior to any 


“The Largest t Hay Press Factory in 
WHITMAN AGRIO’L CO., St. Louis, Mo, 











in use. 
America. 









HEEBNER’S Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HORSE-P 


With SPEED REGULATOR, 
For 1, 2and 3 Horses. 





—_ 

hreshin S34 Calon Fully 
Warranted. cis and EnsilageCutters, Tin oma, 0 
HEEBNEB & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S.Ae 










with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No mee 
tires. Catalogue free. Addre 

BMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. 








Steel Wheels 


| Staggered Oval Spokes. 
=/BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIG WHEEL GO., Quincy, lil. 
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What a Farmer [lay Be. 


\bout 40 miles north of New York city is 
a model farm consisting of about 200 acres 
delightfully situated in the hills of Westches- 
ter county and owned by Charles Asa Ray- 


a lineal descendant of Richard Ray- 
mond, who came to 
this country as a 
representative of 
the famous Mason 
= company of Lon- 


moud, 





don, England, in 
the year 1650 and 
settled in what is 
now Portsmouth, 
N H. 

Owing to the va- 
ried character of the 
country, the land 
admits off many 


uses and produces 
diverse crops. Live 
springs abound, the 
overtiowing Waters 
of which become 
good sized streams 
as they wind their 











way through the 
farm, some to be 
CHARLES ASA RAYMOND. gathered into a 
large mill pond 
while others add beauty to the scene and 
furnish an abiding place for trout and 


other fish. The great body of water in the 
pond supplies power to the mill, which is fully 
equipped for sawing lumber, grinding grain 
und making cider and wines. There are sev- 
eral fine peach orchards in addition to those 
of the other fruits common to that section. 
The farm is well supplied with all the modern 
appliances neeessary fo1r labor saving  pur- 
poses and is most prolific in its supply of all 
that the market demands in the way of 
produce. The stock of cattle, farm animals 
and fowls is extensive, the sheep alone nuim- 
bering over 109 head. ° 

As a tobacco grower, Mr Raymond has been 
most successful. He supervises personally 
all the work done on the farm and in the mill, 
and markets the entire product. Indeed so 
snecessful is he in this latter respect that he 
is constantly employed by his neighbors to 
act for them in the disposition of their prod- 
uce. He was born Sep’, 29, 1841, in what was 
then a part of Salem, N Y, but is now known 
as Lewisboro, and has always resided there. 

To his indefatigable energy and thrift is 
due his great success in bringing the farm up 
t) its present state of perfection. Starting in 
life as a lad of tender vears on the munifticent 
salary of sixpence per day, he has constant- 
ly persevered in his aim of going upward and 
onward. He has an interesting family, con- 
sisting of his wife, a sun and three daughters, 
a beautiful home, and a prosperous business. 
All this has been acquired in the 
midst of his present neighbors, whose friend- 
ship he has retained, and there is uot one 
among them who dves not wish him a _ long 
life to enjoy the results of his honest toil. 


NEW YORK. 


Success 


Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co Oo —Excessive rains 
are hurting the prospects for a good corn crop. 
Grass and oats are looking well. Rye will 
he very heavy. Rye straw has dropped from 
$l to 7 per ton. Potatoes looking well on 
sandy land. The small fruit crop will be 
Jarge. Apples will be a medium croup. Tent 
caterpillars have nearly stripped the foliage 
from some orchards. Farmers are not hiring 
as much as usual and day help are complain- 
ing for want of work. Highways are being 
worked. Road machines are used in about 
half towns aud do good work where 
rightly managed. 

East Fishkill, Co, June 22—A 
farm of 168 acres belonging to heirs of the late 
4. A. Brush was sold last week to L. C. Ra- 
nelye for $4500. The hay crop will be larger 
than last year, but much of it will be of poor 
quality on account of an abundance of oxeve 
dlaisies. Weather continues quite wet. Many 
young turkeys have died. 


the 


Dutchess 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, June 2i—Some 
farmers had to plant corn twice. Oats are 
looking very well, although in some pieces 
worms have been at work. Grass and new 


seeding are looking well. Rye is looking fine 
Duanesburg, 
recent heavy 


Schenectady Co, June 22—The 
rainfall delayed plowing for 
buckwheat. The present outlook is for less 
than the usual acteage. Corn has come up 
fairly well, but looks yellow and sickly. Oats 
have been injured by wire worms and wet 
w eather. be large crops. 


Rye and grass will 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Many meadows are very weedy. The low 
price of all farm prodnee is discouraging. Con- 
siderable grain is still held for higher prices. 
There will be an abundant crop of all fruit 
except apples. 

Halcottsville, 
days are cool and nights cold. 
rain and the dry weather is felt on gravelly 
grounds especially. Grass. will not be more 
than two-thirds a crop. Rye is looking weli 


June 25—The 
Tl ere is little 


Delaware Co, 


and some have cut to feed as hay. Oats are 
looking fairiy weli. Corn is small. Worms 
are making bad work on trees, stripping the 
leaves from many orehards. DB. B. Hubbell 
has bought a valuable team. Milk 1s very 
low, which makes it hard fur farmers to get 


money. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, June 22-—The 
Weather continues too cold for corn. The crop 
of beans will be 75 % less than last year, 
potatoes 50 % and apples 50 %. Winter 
grain has improved. Many fields of oats on 
wet ground look bad and some will be sown 


with buckwheat. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, June 25—Ouats 


look well and grass varies: some fine, some 
fair and some nothing bit weeds. Some 
farmers claim a larger crop of hay than last 
year, but others say the reverse. Rye looks 
very tine and is a larger acreage than usual. 


Small fruits promise well. Orchards are not 
bearing evenly. Everything is low but cows. 

Peru, Clinton Co, June 2l—Corn planting 
was much delayed by heavy rains, but the crop 
with an inereased acreage was nearly all in 
by June 5. Not as many potatoes planted as 
usual. The cheese factories are getting a large 
supply of milk. Old meadows are looking 
well, and the hay crop will probably be good. 
Oats and barley promise good crops. Pears 
will be abundant. Apple trees did not blos- 
som well in the south part of the county, but 
in the north part the prospect for a crop is 
better. Pastures are good and all stock is do- 
ing well. Grass fed beef will be early on ac- 
count of good feed. Large numbers of veal 
calves are being shipped this season. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, June 23—Farm- 
ers have all grain sown with the exception of 
buckwheat, which they will sow about July 
1. Taking all things into consideration grass, 
grain, corn, potatoes and all kinds of fruit 
are in the best condition for years and prom- 
ise good crops. Quite a large amount of mil- 
let and corn have been sown for fodder, so as 
to enable farmers to have a few tons of hay 
to sell through the winter. George W. Hatch, 
a prominent farmer of this piace, has just re- 
turned from Utah with two carloads of draft 
horses for sale. Mr Hatch went west because 
the tendency here is to breed high-biooded 
stock rather than heavy work horses. His 
idea is to introduce larger stock for farm 
work. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, June 22—Crops in 
this section are looking well, especially wheat 
and grass. Corn was a long time coming up 


owing to cool weather. Fruits of all kinds 
with the exception of apples promise abun- 


Apples were badly injured by 
Butter and eggs rule low. 


21—The 


dant crops. 
tent caterpillars. 

Putnam Valley, 
cool, wet spring was very beneficial to rye, 
oats and grass. Potatoes are looking very 
well. Cornis very backward. There is a 
prospect of a fair crop of apples, chiefly Green- 


Putnain Co, June 


ings. Cherries, peaches and pears look prom- 
ising. Not as much fodder corn as usual ow- 
ing tothe prospects of a heavy hay crop. 
Farmers are discouraged at the low price of 
potatoes. A great many would like to fatten 
calves, but are confronted with the extreme 
difticulty of getting them. The flow of milk 


has been so unusually heavy that dairymeu 
have been ordered by patrons to keep back a 
part of it, and they have been obliged to re- 
tain their calves to use upthe surplus. Farm- 
erns are getting lle per ll) for unwashed wool 
and l4e for washed. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, June 23— 
There has been so much rain that cultivation 
has been retarded, still corn and potatoes 
look well and are growing nicely. Old pota- 


toes are in demand at 50e per bu; new pota- 
toes are in. market at 25c per pk. Several 
farmers here sowed crimson clover Jast sum- 
mer and find that it grows luxuriantly. Rev 
Mr Van Norden had a fine piece in his apple 
orchard. <A part of it has been plowed un- 
der. Some was cut and cured for hay. Grass 


generally is very tine, but not so vigorous as 
in drier weather. <A few pieces of clover are 
being cut, but haying will not commence in 
earnest for a week or two. Schools will soon 
close for the summer. Between rats and 
hawks large numbers of little chickens have 








° ae 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, son 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, w 
have decided to take advertisements of this ¢) lo g 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely jow rate of five cents . 

word, each lnsertuior 
REACHES 72,000 

The address must be counted as part ¢ the advertise 
ment, and each initial. or anumber, counts as 
Cash must accompany each order, and advert 
must have address on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office 

Copy mnust be received Thursday to guarantee 
tion In issne of the following week Adivertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to vo on another page 

All *“Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a simnall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supseribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that ap advertisement in this vepartiment will provea pay- 
Ing MVestimens. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 








FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


’ 





inser 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 


YINETEEN TIMES STOKE POGIS 2. © €.. tok 
4 Comely’s Matilda Rioter and Combination, by Brown Bessie’ 
Prince. Nocatalogue. Write for what you want. 8S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa 





nS SAI.E.—Two thoroughbred Jersey Bull calves, lid eolor, 
Price and pedigree. Address F. B. WARNER, Mt. Holly, N.J 


OG BROWN LEGHORN EGGS, $1.00. Sixty, $2.00 
a) DUNBAR, No. Hartland, Vt 





rEAGUE 


‘ ROSE WHITE LEGHORN Eggs, $1.00. 
30 No. Hartland, Vt. 


H. DUNBAR 





been carried away. Eggs have not hatched 


as well as usual. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Pennington, Mercer Co, June 25—There is 
still much wet weatiier. Farmers are not able 
to cultivate corn. There has been some grass 
cut and it is very weedy. Old potatoes are all 
out of the market. The new crop has 
up very poorly on account of the cold and wet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


come 


Lancaster Co q-- At a recent meeting of. the 


Lancaster county agricultural society a 


Treso- 


lution was adopted urging the senators and 
representatives in congress from Pennsylva- 


nia to use their best endeavors to secure the 
reimposition of the McKinley tariff on all 
imported tobacco, and increased duty on such 
agricultural products the importation of which 
has injured the American market. Hon Cal- 
vin Cooper of Bird-in-Hand resigned as a 
weinber of the state board of agriculture, and 
Hon W. H. Brosius of Drumore was r 
as his successor. Reports show a largely in- 
creased tobacco acreage over last year with 
a corresponding decrease in the acreage of po- 


choser 


tatoes. Grain and grass crops are heavy, but 
fruit will be a small crop. 

Wernersville, Berks Co, June 23—Clover 
and timothy are flourishing. indicating heavy 
crops. Apples, pears, plums and peaches 
indicate good crops in some districts, while 


in others they are scarce. Corn is showing a 


rapid growth. Cutworms are not very de- 
structive compared with last season. Pota- 
toes will be a heavy crop. Wheat, rye and 
oats seem to be in a very fair state. 

Westfall, Vike Co, June 21—Corn and po- 
tatoes are both small for this date. Oats are 
coming on slowly. Rye and wheat are doing 


well. The apple crop is netas promising now 
as it was at blossoming time. Peaches 
plums, pears and cherries are doing well 
2astures are fine and meadows look very 
well. Crows have been very troublesome this 
spring. They may have their good points, but 
there is no question here about their corn 
pulling propensities. Cutworms. are numer- 
ous. Altogether the corn }jrospéects are not 
very bright at present. Some potatoes have 
been shipped in from up the Delaware river. 
They are retailing at 50c. The butter market 
is getting dull. Veal is bringing 44¢ 1 w 
Some farmers have not had very good lu 
with new milch cows this spring. Strawber 
ries have done well. 


OHIO. 


Beach City, Stark Co (—Oats are improv- 


ing, although they are small for this time 
year. Corn is also late on account of the cool 
weather, but seems to be doing fairly well 
now. Some pieces on clover are badly 
injured by grub worms. Wheat 1s good and 
is doing well. Pastures are good, as ~is the 
hay crop. Potatoes are doing fairly well, but 
bugs are very bad. Strawberries and rasp- 
berries plenty.’ Apples and pears fair. No 


f 


sod 











few cherries. Wheat 75c, fat 


0 and searce. 


peaches and a 
cattle $4.5 

Caledonia, Marion Co O—Corn is very 
ward. Many planted twice. Oats not look- 
ing very well owing to the extremely wet 
spring. Meadows will not make an average 
crop and are weedy. Wheat looks the best of 
any crop. Wool buyers are picking up »mall 
lots at 12 to 20c. 

Enon, Clark Co- 
with curing clover hay. The crop 
with an additional heavy crop of weeds, 
cipally white top. Corn is showing the effects 
of the warm and nights with warm 
showers. Wheat is turning and has improved 
in general appearance the last few weeks. 
Apples and pears promise fair crops. Potato 
bugs threaten to be troublesome. Sugar beets 
are making a rapid growth. There is perhaps 
the greatest crop of white clover this season 
ever known in this locality. Bees are storing 
up honey. 


back- 


Showers are interfering 


is heavy 
prin- 


days 


Glenford, Perry Co oO—Wheat is looking 
tine and is 10 to 25 % bevond an average 
crop. Oats are looking well. Meadows in 


most cases poor, weeds being the chief crop. 


However, there will be much good hay made 
should the weather be favorable. Corn in 
most cases is poor for this time of year. Much 
had to be replanted. The grub worms are 
getting in their work now. N.H. Parks has 
six acres almost ruined. There will be an 
average apple crop. The cherry crop is not 
over 10 % of an average. Peaches all killed. 
The berry crop promises to be large. The 


amount of potatoes planted is fully up to the 
average. All kinds of stock doing well. Fat 
cattle and sheep bring good prices. Wool is 
moving slowly and no established price yet. 
Tax reduction in this county is receiving due 
attention. Societies are being formed for tie 
purpose of reducing expenses. 


Mountville, Morgan Co q—The spring 
been very wet, a bad time to plant corn. 
doing fairly well at present, but ground 
wet to be properly worked. Meadows 
except those of new clover, which 
exceptionally fine. Pastures good. There 
the most white clover in this section for 
years. Almost all fields are white with it. 
Few oats sown but those are leoking well. 
Butter plenty and prices very low, 6 to 8c per 
Ib. Little work in mining towns and conse- 
quently prices of farm produce are very low. 
Unwashed wool is 10 te 18¢ according to 
quaiity. 

Van Wert, Van Wert Co D—The spring was 
three weeks later than usual and with exces- 
sive rains farmers have been greatly retarded. 
Early corn has made a_ slow, sickly growth, 
caused by cold weather. Wheat, rye and grass 
have made a rapid growth, and the latter will 
make an average crop. Ground, except on 
black sandy soil, has been hard plowing and 
is very rough. Of fruit there will be fully 
half a crop of apples and a full average crop 
of allthe smaller fruits except raspberries. 


has 
Corn 
too 
poor 
are 
is 





Wheat 70c, corn 18c, oats 15c, borses $50 to 
100, cows 25 to 35. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE /SMARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, baled 


timothy hay 





$13@15 P ton, loose 14@16, elover 11@15, oat 
straw 7 50@8, rye 10@13. Fresh eggs 12@13c 
dz, western 11@12c, fowls 10@11c P lb lw, 11@ 
12c d w, turkeys 12@13c¢ 1 w. 18@14c d w. Po. 
tatoes 1 75@1 87; P bbl, cabbage 3@4°P 100, 
lettuce 20@25c ® bx, onions 30@35 P 100 behs. 

At Syracuse, chickens 9%c P tb 1 w, springs 


25c d w, turkeys 12@13¢ 1 w, 16@17e d w, 
ducks l4e 1 w, 16@18e d w. Old potatoes 35@ 
40c ® bu, cabbages $1 50@1 75 &P cra. wax 
beans 2 75 P bskt, cucumbers 25@30c P dz, 
green peas 150 # bu, spinach 20@25e, par- 


beh, strawberries 
14, 
oat 
corn 


turnips 4c P 
Bran 14 P ton, middlings 
meal 20, loose hay 10@13, 
straw 8@9Y, rye 12@14, oats 28@30c P bu, 
w@40c. Fresh eggs lle P dz. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
tatoes 30@35c P bu, southern $2 25@3 
green and wax beans 1 25@1 50 P bu, egg 
plant 2 50@4 P bbl, Fla watermelons 12@15 
100, red raspberries 4@8c P pt, black 7@8c, 
strawberries 5@8¢ P at, blackberries 7@8c. 
Fowls Tic P tb l w, 74@8e d w, roosters 6e 1 
w, chickens 12@15¢c lw, 17@20c d w. fresh 
nearby egzs 10$@1le ® dz. Ch baled timothy 
hay 12 50 P ton, No 1 12 50@13, mixed 11@ 
11 50, Nolrye straw 10 50, tangled rye 9, 


snips 25@35c, 
6@10c P qt. 
cottonseed 


old po- 
P bbl, 


wheat 7@8. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 
P Ib, fowls The, 


chickens 11@14¢e 


ducks 7@The, fresh eggs 104@ 





| 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


llc P dz. New southern potatoes $2 25@2 50 
P bbl, old white 35@50c. P bu, string beans 1 
@1 50 P 3-bbl bskt, raspberries 10@12c P qt. 
blackberries 8@10c. Ch timothy hay 13 50@ 
14 P ton, No 1 13@13 50, clover mixed 11 50@ 
12, No 1 straight rye straw 10 50, tangled 8 50 
ay, ¢ 
——— 

Falls. 
Transactions 
this 
may 


Cheese at Utica and Little 

At Utica, N Y, June 21.- 
day are tha heaviest we have had at 
son of the year in three years. This 
accounted for, in part at least, by the 
that cheese is sold off closer than usual, ow- 
ing to the prices that have prevailed. The 
make has undoubtedly been heavier than it 
was last year, but there is no more cheese on 
the factory shelves than was there a year ago. 


to- 
S@a- 
be 


fact 


The market for large cheese was no doubt 
stronger than it was last week, but small 
sizes had to accept a set-back. The reason 


stock 


sees to be 
good 


while large is still in 
small sizes are very daull, 
and those who buy expect to be obliged 
to hold them for some time to come. One 
buyer predicted that to-day’s prices were the 
highest that would be seen for the next two 
months. 


that, 
demand, 


Transactions are as follows: Large color- 
ed, 4851 bxs at 8, 3936 at Sic; large white, 
70 at Tie, 454 at 8c, 250 at 8c; small white, 


498 at 74c, 509 at Tc; simall colored, 914 at 7&e, 
272 at T2c, 120 at pt. Total 11,874 bxs against 
9900 one vear ago, and 10,939 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 2006 bxs 
at Be, small anid twins, 312 at 7c,34 at The, 
at T4u, 2356 at 78c, 207 at pt. Total 7025 

The Milk Market. 

At New York. the supply liberal but 
with warmer weather the consumption is 
large. The average surplus price $1 01 P 
can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources 
qt eans for the week ending June 
follows: 


large 
2110 
bxs. 
is 
is 


in 40- 
21 were as 














Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

»LE& We st RR, 29,796 1,459 435 

x Y ‘Central. 13.699 139 46 
N YY, Ont & West, 1,901 — 
West Shore, 579 437 
N Y, Sus and West, 12 "106 119 69 
NY & Putnam, 1,878 = — 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 31.336 541 = 
Long Island, 631 ~ _ 
N J Central, 2.172 39 _— 
Lehigh Valley, 2.750 16 _ 
H RT Co, 5,870 244 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 —_ co 
Total receipts, 157,802 5,078 987 
Daily av this week, 22.543 725 141 
Daily av last week, 21,858 674 137 


New York State Grange Notes. 

Charlotte Center grange is a very 
ous grange and a great benefit to the 
nity. It has about 150 members. 
Cross is master and Miss Eiima Norman sec- 
retary. The Grange Fire Relief ass’n a 
very popular insurance with farmers. 

Madison grange celebrated Flora’s and 
children’s day at the last regular meeting 
June 15. Rontine work was omitted and the 
time given toa children’s program, serving 
refreshments and social intercourse; guests 
were present from Hamilton and Knoxboro 
granges and a few outsiders helped to swell 
the number to nearly 100. The program, ip 
which the chiidren took «a prominent part, 
was exceedingly well rendered. Much _ busi- 
ness will be transacted at the next meeting, 
July 6. 


prosper- 
comMmu- 
Mrs Luther 


is 





Asthma and Hay Fever Cure.—Free. | 


We are glad to inform our readers thata 
sure specific cure for astuma and hay fever is 
found in the Kola plant, a new botanical dis- 
covery from the Congo river, West Africa. 
Many sufferers report most imarvelous cures 
from its use. Among others, Mr Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, and 
Rev J. L. Combs of Martinsburg. W Va., 
were completely cured by the Kola plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr Lewis could not 
lie down at night in hay fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from asthma. Hon L. G. Clute of 
Greeley, Ia, writes that for eighteen years he 
slept propped up in a chair, being much worse 
in hay fever season, and the Kola plant cur- 
ed him atonce. It is truly a most wonderful 
remedy. If you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 


1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 


every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. Ai] they ask in return :s that when 
cured yourself you will teil your neighbors 


about it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS. 


| De Laval “Alpha”? and Baby’? Separators. 
| First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices — to meng 
Save $10 per cow per y or Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL “SEPARATOR C0., 


Randolph & Canal Sts., 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
of all 


— FRUIT PACKAGES kinds. 












¢, ~~ BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies 


the 
List 


before 
Price 


Order your supplies now, 
busy season catches you. 
free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 


OU MAY HAVE A FORTUNE IN MINERALS 


ON YOUR F Ve make assays, furnish re- 
ports, etc., on ihe po y A. terms. Write for 
particulars. GRACE & CO., 6 North St.,Baltimore,Md. 








and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 











some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 








HERE IT IS! 


Niagara Falls Excursion. 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 
AND 


Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Ry. 


The regular annual personally conducted 
cheap excursion to Niagara Falls via the 
popular “BIG FOUR ROUTE” has been ar- 
ranged for Tuesday, July 20, 1897, from Pe- 
oria, Cairo, Mattoon, Lafayette, Indianapo- 
lis, and intermediate stations. The round- 
trip rate from Peoria will be $8.50; from 
Indianapolis $7.00; correspondingly low rates 
from other stations. Tickets will be good 
returning to Peoria six days and to Indian- 
apolis five days. 

The “FIG FOUR” needs no particular in- 
troduction to the public in regard to these 
excursions, which have been run for years. 
The “BIG FOUR" is the direct route via L. 
S. & M.S. Ry. and Buffalo, and its through 
trains run every day in the year via this 
route. Special trains of Parlor Cars, Wag- 
ner Sleeping Cars and high-backed coaches 
will be in charge of passenger officials. 
These excursions are noted for their excel- 
lence of appointment. Full particulars will 
be furnished in due time. 

E. O. McCORMICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
“Big Four,”’ Cincinnati, O. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 


STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 








-Wheat— Corn— —-Oats— 

Cash orspot 1897 1806 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, GY, BT Aig AT 
New York, 1556 627, .295% 2154 
Boston, — 33}, 225 
Toledo, S41, 63!, 25 18), 
St Louis, 814, .HI, £23! 17 
Minneapolis, .72 4g 21 ; 
S Francisco, *1.35 1.15 9 *1.1114 *.9216%1.20 9 *.87! 
London, St 701, 374g 41% — 


*p Cental. Other prices P bu t No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
July, Bly 247, 181, 
Sept, 4S, 253% A8!, 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 

This week Last week Qe y'r age 
48,818,000 
Y378,000 


22.686 000 
16,621,000 
9,756,000 


“0.673.000 
17,568,000 
9,092 000 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Oats, 

At Chicago, wheat is held within compara- 
tively narrow lines, the market lacking ac- 
tivity much of the time for 10 days past. In 
the speculative branch of the trade interest 
centers In September, and the course of this 
future more nearly indicates the trend of 
opinion among traders than does the range at 


8,408,000 


which July has been © selling Operators 
watch the weather and crop bulletins, these 
us a rule indieating good growth and _ prog- 
ress in the northwest, ana the harvest is in 
full blast in winter wheat territories with 
some surprisingly good yields. As the reap- 
ers get into Illinois and some other poor sec- 


tions, the outturn may prove poorer. 

The hint of possible deterioration in the 
eorn crop, or at least a check in its best de- 
velopment, as outlined in the columns of 
American Agriculturist last week, has been a 
factor in the market, with consideralle  ftirm- 


ness at times manifest The specuiative 
branch of the trade has received more than 
the recent attention, Operators closely study- 


ing news from the leading corn states, which 
is somewhat contradictory. The corn crop is 
one which responds so readily to changes for 
the better in weather conditions, and is so 
sensitive to the helpful intluence of requisite 
sunshine and moisture, that traders as a rule 
refuse to believe in any widespread damage 
or serious curtailinent of the 1897 crop. In 
fact, some of the big corn states which re- 
cently reported unsatisfactory conditions have 
since shown rapid recovery in plant develop- 
ment. 

The oats market has 


been inclined to sym- 


pathize with corn, ruling narrow and gener- 
ally uninteresting. A fair demand exists 
from shippers who are favored with excep- 


tionally low lake freights. July oats 18@18}¢ 
P bu, September substantially the same. No 
3 by sample 18@21c, No 3 white 20@22kc. 

The advent of warm weather has hurt the 
demand for fair to good waiting barley, which 
is in scant request. Cheap feed barley is read- 
ily sulable at about recent prices, and so with 
the ovvasional cars of choice to fancy malting. 
Quotations cover a recent range of 25@33¢ P 
bu for fair feed to chvice malting barley. 

Quietude prevails in the market for grass 
seeds with clover nearly nominal on the ba- 
sis of 86 65@6 75 P ctl for contract prime and 
6 “0 for October. A little more doing in Sept 
timothy whieh has sold at 2 625 P ctl, indi- 
cating some easiness: a few eash lots of old 
seed coming forward sell at 2 2562 75 for 
low grade to faney, Hungarian 50@70c, ordi- 
nary millet 55@70e, German millet 70e@$1 P 
etl. 


At Toledo, wheat quiet and without partic- 


ular change. New winter, beginning to ap- 
pear in southwestern markets, has a slight 
sentimental effect on the bear side, but no 


grain of consequence will go on the market 
for some weeks, either here or elsewhere. 
No 2 red winter quotable around &3c, July 
Tla7ihe, Sept 63c. Corn negiected at nearly 
recent figures, oats steady around 18e, rye 
dull at 35e. Clover quiet and fairly tirin with 
prime Oct delivery about $4 35. Export in- 
quiry for clover seed is listless. 

At New York, the grain markets have been 
rather irregular and devoid of special interest. 
In a speculative way new crop deliveries of 
wheat have been relatively firmer than July. 
Corn has been helped by heavy export  busi- 
ness, but supplies of this are plentiful and 
prices inove sluggishly. Weather conditions 
In the north and northwest generally good for 
growing and maturing crops, and no particu- 


lar apprehension appears as to final results. 
The contract grade of wheat is quotable in 
New York around 75c P bu, with Sept TOkse 


and Dec 72e, No 2 corn in store 295@30c, No 
2 oats 22@224c, state rye S8e on track, 





THE LATEST MARNETS 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle—~ —Hogs —Sheep— 

SVT O1SGG «O1BYT OSG «OST 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, $9 25 $4 50 $3.55 $5 45 $400 $415 
New York, 515 450 410 390 425 450 
Buffaio 615 450 365 355 425 425 
Kansas City, 500 420 335 $00 385 
Pittsburg. 510 435 3865 370 435 400 


At Chicago, a feature of the cattle market of 
the past week and more is the appearance of 
large numbers of ‘‘grassy’’ steers, selling at 
very unsatisfactory prices. Quotations on 
such are 25@50e lower than the first of the 
month, while strictly choice dry fed beeves 
are nearly steady. While top quotations on 
grain fed bullocks stiil hold around $5@5 25 
suost of the cattle taken by dressed 
operators and shippers have gone over 
scales at a range of 3 854 Td. 

The hog trade is running along in a re- 
markably even manner with the price range 
narrow and the character of the demand fair- 
ly steady from day today Large numbers of 


beef 
the 


choice packing and shipping hogs have sold 
under 83 50, with transactions free at 3 304 
3.45; faney light a small premium and rough 


lots all the wav down to 2 7i@5. 

At Pittsburg, cuatile in fairly 
Monday of this week with 55 cars 
guotations as follows: 


good supply 


received, 
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The demand for hogs fair but not 
the market opening Monday rather slow 
with 42 double decks received. Prime medi- 
um selling around $5 45, or 10@15e under last 
week, pigs 3 50@3 55, heavy droves 3 ab. 
Sheep steady with 20 cars received, prime 
wethers 4¢4 10, faney beavy a premiuin, 
good but lower in weight 3 85@3 90, fair mix- 
ed droves Yearlings slow at 34 
4 15, spring lambs s@4 50. 

At Buffalo, a weak cattle market prevailed 
Monday when 224 cars were on sale most de- 
scriptions showing some decline. This 
amounted to 10@15e in choice buteher weiglits 
and shipping grades with best steers $4 75@5. 
Stock cattle 1h@25e lower with the market 
in a condition favorable for farmers with or- 
ders here to buy. Milch cows and = springers 
slow. Hogs weak under receipt of 100 double 
decks. Yorkers 3.50, pigs 3 50@3 55, heavy 
and medium 3 40¢3 50. Sheep substantially 
steady, Monday's receipts 20 double decks. 
Choice yearlings and lambs 4@4 25, fair to 
good 3 254375, choice springs 4 7545 25. Ex- 
tra heavy wethers 4@4 25. Veal calves lower 
with 5 50 a top price. 

Still Buying Live Stock —Farmers are taking 
advantage this week of the possibility to se- 
cure thrifty young steers at favorable prices for 
shipment to the country. The supply of 
stockers and feeders is only moderate at such 
western points as Chicago and command 
fairly full prices. Stock cattle are in rela- 


1cows& springr’s 13 (M04 Oe 
5 MO 25 


ion, 7 
zh, half-fat. 
to good fat oxen, 
urgent, 






3 2a3 50. 


tively liberal supply at Buffalo, including a 
good many desirable Canadians, the market 
showing a decline early this week of 15@25c. 


Farmers wishing to buy stock cattle for later 
feeding will do well to look into the situation 
now. Correspond with our advertisers who 
inake a specialty of this. 

At New York, the markets for 
descriptions of live stock are quiet almost to 
dullness and the situation not essentially 
changed. HKeef cattle quotable on the basis 
of 4 25@5 25 for fair to extra, with veal calves 
$@5 75. Hogs dull at 3 90@4 15. Sheep in 


nearly all 


moderate demand for choice with rough lots 
neglected. Fair to extra muttons and year- 
lings $@4 40, lambs 4 25@5 75. 

\t Boston, milch cows with young calves 


#$25@40 each for fair and 45@65 for 
good to extra. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand is fair for the time 
of vear, but the market lacks activity, with 
little vitality outside some inquiry on export 
account, and this contined chiefly to choice 
drivers, chunks aud draft animals. Prices 
have declined about $5 P head since the first 
of the month, but there is a fairly good clear- 


poor to 


ance at current quotations. The markets in 
the east are generally slow, and buying or- 
ders for shipment toward the Atlantic sea- 


board anything but urgent. The following 

prices apply to current offerings of horses in 

the public auctions: 
Express and heavy draft, #6040145 
1100 to 1400-lb chunks, iika 90 
850 te 10D chunks, 2ra 45 
Driving horses. 65.020) 
Carriage teams, 250.4 450 
Saddlers. iva 190 
Plugs and rangers, l0@ 4 





THE DAIRY [ARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market dull 
and lower under heavy receipts. Good to ch 
emy tubs 15@16c P ib, prints 16@17c, dairy 14 
@1l5c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 17e, prints 18@ 
20c, dairy 14@16c. 

At New York, the market maintains a fairly 


steady tone and prices are sustained, espe- 
cially on extra grades. Stock grading under 
fancy moves slowly and prices on such are 
probably shaded slightly to induce sales 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 


western 
firsts 14c, 


this week follow: Elgin and other 
creamery extras lic P tb, western 
seconds 12@15c, N Y emy 145@15c, N Y dairy 
half-firkin tubs extra l4e, firsts 124@1354ce, 
Welsh tubs 15@14c, western factory extras 10@ 
llhe. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in fair de- 
mand for fancy, receipts moderate, prices 
steady. Elgin and other cmy extras 15c P bb, 
firsts 14@14 ec, seconds 12@13c, imt emy 12e, 
ladles 10sec, extra prints 15@19¢c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, [receipts ampie, 
prices steady. Fey emy 15$@16e P tb, ch 14 
@15e, imt ciny 12@13c, dairy prints 14@15c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, duil and low. Cmy tubs 
l4c P tb, prints likc, dairy 6@10c.—At Cleve- 
land, Elgin 14}@15he, tirsts 13@14c, dairy 9@ 
1NWc.—At Toledo, Elgin emy 15e, Ohio and 
Mich 14c, seconds 125c, dairy 10@11c. 

At Boston. receipts are heavy, but a steady 
demand for best grades holds the market fair- 
ly firm at quotations. The average quality of 
arrivals is not quite up to standard. Dairies 
move fairly. (Quotations for round lots as fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes lfc, 
northern N Y 16c, western fresh tubs assorted 
154@15fc, northern tirsts 14@14$c, western 
firsts l4c, seconds 13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, 
firsts 15c, western tmtemy 12¢. Prints and 
boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The efforts of the dept of agri to 





increase 


export butter trade are meeting with varied 
reception. ‘Trial shipments recently made 


have emphasized a few points, including the 
necessity of tight salting, of packing in Kng- 
lish hundred weights and _hatf-hundred 
weights, and the use to some extent of square 
boxes instead of tubs. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and low- 
er. Full cream cheddars 8@9c ? tb, flats Tia 
8kc, skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 9@10c.—At Odgensburg, St 
Lawrence Co, 33 lots, 2449 bxs offered, 84e bid 
but no sales made. Later on street several 
lots sold at 8}c. ; 

At New York, a fair demand continues for 
large colored and under only moderate re- 
ceipts, holders are able to keep prices on a 
steady basis. Small sizes are slow and rather 
weak. Other grades are moderately active. 
New cheese, N Y full cream, large fey color- 
ed 83c P tb, white 8tc, ch 8@8ic, small fey 
colored 7{@8c, white 7?@8c, ch 74e, fair to good 
7@7tc, part skims 6c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
moderate, market firm. N Y full cream, fey 
small 8}@94c, fair to good 74@8c, fcy large 8kc, 
Swiss lle. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices well 
tained, demand fair. N Y full cream 8} 
P th, flats 9@9}c, small sizes 93 @9%c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars lle P tb, Ohio flats 9}ce, 
family favorites 9jc, limburger llc, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, N Y full cream 83@9c, 
Ohio 8@85c, skims 6@6h4e, limburger 8@9c.— 
At Toledo, full cream 7@8&e, part skims 6c, 
full skims $5@4ec. 


sus- 
5@ Ue 


At Boston, only small lots offered and de- 
mand moderate. Prices fairly steady at the 
former range. N Y small extra 8e P tb, large 
The, firsts 6@7c, seconds 5@6c, Vt extra small 
8c, large 74c, part skims 4@5ec, western extra 
twins 74@8ce. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 


and colored firm at 95sec P Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





TRADE 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse 
car or dock From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. Wher 
sold in # small way to retailers or consumers i! 
advance is usually secured. 

Dried Fruits. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE 


under fairly 


At New York, prices firmer 
active demand. Fcy 189% evap’d apples 5@ 
5te P Ib, ch 4}$o4ic, prime 44@42e, sun-dried 
sliced 2@2hc, quarters 2@3c, chopped $1 40@ 


150 P 100 tbs, cores and skins 1 40@1 60, 











cherries 9@10c P itb,blackberries 6@7c, evap’d 
raspberries 12@12hc, huckleberries 4@6c. 


Kegs. 
At New York, arrivals are abundant and 
demand good, prices fairly sustained. Fey 


new laid nearby 13c P dz, N Y and Pa 12@ 
12ic, western selected 11}@11}c, Ky fresh 
$2 70@2 80 P case, western seconds 2 25@2 55. 

At Boston, strictly choice fresh goods firm, 
others slow. Nearby and Cape fey 14@16c¢ P 
dz, eastern choice fresh 12c, fair to good 10@ 
lic, Vt and N H ch fresh 12c, western selected 
lle, good to ch 10@11e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples firm, berries irregular, 
other fruits fairly steady. Apples $2@4 P 
bbl, N J and Del strawberries 7@9e P qt, fey 
8@13c, N C huckleberries 10@15c, blackberries 
Y@1llc, Md red raspberries 12@13c, N J 11@ 
12c, blackcaps 6@8c, cherries 2@6c P ib, Fla 
watermelons 20@35 P 100, muskinelons 1@2 50 
® bskt, Ga peaches 1@2 50 P carrier, N C 1@ 
3, plums 1@2 25, Fla pineapples 4@8 P 100. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York,market quiet at steady prices. 
Western spring bran 50@524e P 100 ibs, win- 
ter 50@52hkc, middlings 65@68c, screenings 30@ 
40c, linseed oil meal $19 50 P ton, rye feed 474 


@50c 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 85@ 
90c, coarse corn meal 59@62c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a fair demand for best 
grades, straw plentiful and weak. Prime 
hay 75c ® 100 lbs, No 1-70@72hc, No 2 65c, 
No 3 55@60c, clover mixed 60c, clover 50@ 
5ic, long rye straw No 1 55c, No 2 50c, 


short rye 35@45c, tangled rye 40@45c, oat 35@ 
40c, wheat 35c. 
Potatoes. 

At New York; arrivals are heavy and de- 
mand not sufficient to clear the market, prices 
weak. N Y State $1 50@1 75 P sack or 180 
lbs, Va and N C Rose, No 1 2 25@3 P bbi, 
Chili Red 1 75@2 25, other southern 1 25@1 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market rather unsatisfactory 
and showing a weaker tone. Fresh killed: 
Average best turkeys 7@8c P 1b, Philadelphia 
broilers 17@22c P lb, fowls 74@8c, roosters 5c, 
ducks 114@12hc, tame white squabs $2 P dz, 
mixed 1 25@1 75. Live poultry: Fowls 84@9c 
® lb, turkeys 7@8c. ducks 50@75c P pr, geese 
75c@1, pigeons 20@25c P pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, all kinds in ample supply, 
and about steady. Asparagus $1 50@2 P dz 
bebs. beets 150@2 P 100 bchs, cucumbers 
50c@1 25 P bskt, N J and LI cabbage 2 50@ 
3% 100, Norfolk 75c@1, cauliflower 1 50 P 
bbl, rhubarb 50c@1 P 100 behs, radishes 50c, 
lettuce 50c P bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@1 75 P car- 
rier, peas 40@60c PP 3-bbl bskt, marrow 
squash 1 25@1 50 ® bbli-cra, string beans 
50@7T5e P bskt, N O onions 2 50@3 50 P bbl, 
Egyptian 2 30. 

Wool. 

The slight reaction in wool prevailing a 
month ago has been followed by a better un- 
dertone with liberal transactions on a firm ba- 


2 95@ 


sis. The tariff is still a matter of great un- 
certainty, but it is generally agreed that a 
fairiy satisfactory rate will be adopted, and 


better buying has been developed in both do- 
mestic and foreign wools. The new clip is 
moving forward rapidly and prices in the 
west are relatively higher than on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, where foreign fleeces are receiv- 
ing so much attention. The hardening pro- 
cess which we have described from time to 
time during the past six months has been well 
maintained, and prices are now 38@5ic P ib 
higher for standard American fleeces than a 
year ago. Foreign markets are generally firm 
with considerable quantities of colonials tak- 
en in London for shipment to America. The 
next London auction will open July 6, with 
about 270,000 bales on sale. Taking Boston aa 
a basis the market is now quotable as _ fol- 
lows: Ohio and Pa XN and above 22@23¢ P 
ib, Ohio combing quarter blood 23c, Mich No 
1 21@22c, Ky, Ind, Mo combing 18c. Tex 
(scoured basis) spring medium 35@35ec, Cal 35 
@38e, southern 33@36e, all scoured. 
New England Markets. 

At Springfield, Mass, fresh nearby eggs 14@ 
16c ® dz, western 11@12c, chickens 12@13c P 
tb, turkeys 12@15c, fowls 9@1le, potatoes 65c 
® bu, new cabbage $1 75 P cra,cornu 39¢ P bu, 
oats 30@31c, baled hay 16 50@17 P ton, rye 
straw 15@15 50, nearby emy print butter 18¢ 
® th, northern 17c, western tubs 16@17c, dairy 
15@16c, Vt twin sage cheese 9c, skims 5¢c.—At 
Providence, RI, old potatoes 2@2 25 P bbl, 
new 4@450,nearby eggs 144@1lic P dz, western 
11@11hc, chickens 16@20c P th, fowls 12@14c, 
prime hay 17@18 P ton, rye straw 17@18, emy 
print butter 18c P Ib, tubs 16@16}c, dairy 12@ 
13c, full cream twin cheese 8@8khc, singles 8c. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Pushing the Tariff.—The senate is again mak- 
ing quite rapid headway with the tariff bill. 
It kicked over the finance committee’s sugar 
schedule, adopting instead the Dingley sched- 
ule, but increasing the rate on retined sugar 


from $1.874 per 100 Ibs to $1.95, and dis- 
counting one-tenth of a cent on lowest grade 
sugars. Countervailing duties to offset for- 
eign export bounties have not yet been acted 
upon, and proposed annexation has compli- 
cated the Hawaiian sugar matter. The ag- 
ricultural schedule, as passed by the senate, 
restores most of the cuts from Dingley rates 
as printed in this column May 15. The 


principal changes are cotton added at 20 % ad 
valorem, potatoes 25c, hay $4, rice 2c, peas 
30c, nursery stock fully as high as Dingley, 
bulbs, flowers, etc, 30 %, cranberries 25 %, 
full rates on citrus fruits, including an ad- 
vance from Dingley’s fe perlb on oranges and 
lemons to ic, unshelled almonds reduced 
from 5c to 3c per Ib, filberts and walnuts from 
3c to 2ke. 


Trouble with Street Railways.—-The three- 
cent car fare law of Indiana has resulted in 
a peculiar complication. The statute applies 
only to cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more 
and Indianapolis is the only city of the kind 
in the state. Aftera short contest between 
the people and the street railway company, 
Judge Showalter of the United States court is- 
sued an injunction restraining the officials 
from enforcing the law. He held that it was 
special legislation, as it applied only to one 
city. Later the state supreme court unani- 
mously decided that it was not special legisla- 
tion. In the meantime the road is asking five 
cents for a single fare and patrons demand a 
ride for three cents. There is a possibility of 
serious trouble unless the matter is speedily 
settled. 





Washington News.—The final ratification of 


the boundary treaty between Great Britain 
and Venezuela has been signed at the 
state department. The treaty now becomes 


binding upon Great Britain and Venezuela 
and they must prepare the matter for the ar- 
bitrators who will meet in Paris for organiza- 
tion some time next winter. The connection 
of the United States with the famous boun- 
dary negotiation now ceases. 

The sultan has decided to accept Dr Angell 
minister to Turkey and Mr Terrill has accord- 
ingly started fur home. Some of Dr Angell’s 
plain statements in regard to Turkish misrule 
had offended the sublime porte. 


From All Over.—During the recent hot spell 
in Chicago, the mercury went up to 98 de- 
grees, causing two deaths and a great number 
of prostrations, some of which will result 
fatally. This hot weather was followed by a 
severe thunder storm which killed a laborer, 
injured a dozen people and destroyed much 
property. 

The steamship Rio de Janeiro, which arriv- 
ed at San Francisco from the Orient, brought 
a consignment of 900 cases of opium valued at 
$2,000,000, upon which the duty amounted to 
$221,400. 


A. 8. Edwards of Springfield, Ill, has been 
appointed custodian of the Lincoln home- 


stead, to begin his duties July 1. He is the 
nephew of Mrs Abraham Lincoln, and it was 
at the home of his father that Abraham Lin- 
coln was married. Mr Edwards’s appointment 
removes the office from politics and is in ac- 
cordance with the wish of Robert E. Lincoln. 

The project to ship corn to India to relieve 
the famine sufferers has been abandoned and 
the grain stored in New York for this purpose 
will be sold and the money sent to the Indian 


relief committee for distribution among fam- 
ine sufferers. Dr Barrows ina recent lec- 
ture at Chicago stated that the great need 


was not for grain but for money. 

Fire on Ellis island in New York harbor 
destroyed the immigration buildings, causing 
a loss of $800,000. Important and expensive 
improvements had just been completed and 
government officials considered it one of the 
tinest buildings of the kind in the world. 

There is but little new.in the eastern ques- 
tion. Jt is probable that negotiations are be- 
ing conducted by the sultan and representa- 
tives of the powers, and that the chief point 
in dispute is the occupation of Thessaly. If 
this is not gained, Turkey may withdraw 
from the concert. The Turks are in possession 
of Thessaly and that country is experiencing 
the usual calamities which follow in the wake 
of the crescent. Crops have been destroyed, 
buildings burned, old people and children 
slain, women outraged and the whole section 
blighted. Turkey continues to mass troops 
and collect munitions of war and the pow- 
ers are striving to undo by diplomacy the work 
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wed which their vacillating policy is responsi- 
le. 

The Barlow corn planter works at Quincy, 
Ill, have been closed by creditors. This was 
one of the oldest and best known agricultural 
implement houses in the west. 

While President Faure’s carriage was pass- 
ing a thicket in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, 
a bomb was thrown under the wheels and ex- 
ploded. No one was injured. M Faure did 
not for a moment lose his presence of mind 
and drove on after the explosion bowing to 
the people who greeted him with enthusiastic 
cheers. One arrest was made. It is believed 
that the bomb was thrown by an insane per- 
son. 

The first stepin the jubilee program was 
the trip of Queen Victoria from Balmoral to 
Windsor castle. The sensational reports in 
regard to the queen’s loss of eyesight are 
without foundation. 

An association has been incorporated at 
Columbus, O, the purposes of which are to 
discourage mob and lynch law in the United 
States and arouse public sentiment with a 
view to securing legislation that will sup- 
press practices of this kind. 





Postal Representatives Go Home.—The in- 
ternational postal congress at Washington has 
adjourned, having accomplished all that it an- 
ticipated, although far less than is desirable. 
The proposition to issue an international 
postage stamp was not acted upon. Three is- 
sues adopted are of special interest. One is 
that admitting typewritten circulars to the 
number of 20 or more to international mail at 
the same rate as printed circulars. Another 
allows the posting of samples weighing about 
ll oz aud the third permits the classing of 
scientific specimens as samples. The greater 
part of the work of the congress is interesting 
only to those actively concerned in the postal 
service. The next congress will be held in 
Rome, Italy, in 1903. The Orange Free State 
states that it will séon be ready to enter the 
pustal union and the Chinese empire will also 
come in as soon as the organization of its serv- 
ice permits. 





Educational.—The natural history building 
belonging to the university of Illinois at Ur- 
bana was struck by lightning. The injury to 
the structure,furniture and apparatus amounts 
to $75,000. Tt is comparatively new and one 
of the best of its kind in the country. The 
university has been peculiarly unfortunate of 
late. First the large farm barn burned, then the 
chemical laboratory was injured by lightning. 
The disastrous Globe bank failure had scarce- 
ly passed when the loss of the natural )istory 
building was reported. 

Princeton university at its recent 150th an- 
nual commencement conferred upon ex-Pres- 
ident Grover Cleveland the honorary degree 


of LL D. In accepting Mr Cleveland stated 
that it would be another tie to bind him to 
the home where he expected to spend the re- 


mainder of his days. 

Dr W. H. Wilder, president of the Illinois 
Wesleyan university at Bloomington, has re- 
signed. There is desire on the part of the 
trustees to retain him, but he has decided to 
quit active collegiate work. 





Personal Mention.—John W. Foster, the 
United States seal commissioner, has left St 
Petersburg for London and it is understood 
that his mission has been successfully accom- 
plished. 

The distinguished Father Kneipp, known 
throughout the whole world because of his 
water cure, died at Woerishoofen, Germany, 
recently. 

The court martial which recently tried Prof 
Fanciulli, leader of the Marine band, for re- 
fusing to obey orders on Decoration day, 
found him guilty of disobedience and recom- 
mended his dismissal. 

Gen Miles has arrived in London. In addi- 
tion to visiting the Turkish and Greek armies, 
be inspected the ordnance made at the Arm- 


strong factories at Naples for the Italian, 
Spanish and Argentine governments. He also 
looked over the gun factories and coast de- 


fenses of Austria, Italy and France. 

J. P. Harlan, aged 70, and the brother of 
Assistant Justice Harlan of the United States 
supreme court, was killed by a trainin Louis- 
Fille, Ky. 

barney Barnato, the South African diamond 
king, committed suicide by jumping over- 
board a vessel upon which he was a_ passen- 
ger from Cape Town to Southampton. The 
body was recovered. He was one of the most 
remarkable speculators of the century. Twen- 
ty-five years ago he began life in South Africa 
by exhibiting a trick donkey. In 1895 he was 
worth $500,000,000, and was king of the Lon- 
don money warket. Despondency caused by 
ill health resulted in the taking of his own 
life. 

































































































































EVENINGS AT’ HOME 











FOUR LITTLE FARMERS 
One of Them The Editor’s Son 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Fairy’s Mission. 
BESSIE CLAY, TWELVE YEARS OLD. 





Un the stillness of a brooklet, 

Near the turning of a will, 

Sailed a tiny bark, no larger 

Than ‘twould take a fly ¢o fili. 
Long I wondered, 
Still I pondered, 

On my seat upon the hill. 


I came nearer to the water 
And saw in the morning light 
A littie fairy perched upon 
This bout so nice and white, 
Sottly singing, 
While she’s flinging 
Blossoms in the water bright. 


Watch it; now the boat is stopping, 
And the fairy’s servants run, 
Giving to one Hower a garment, 
Just the color of the sun. 

Come, my Daisy, 

Don’t be lazy, 
Soon your toilet will be done. 


Now the boat pursues its journey, 
Sailing down the little brook, 
And the next time, why it stops right 
In Miss Violet’s cozy nook. 

Oh, Miss Violet, 

Here’s your toilet, 
From the latest fashion book! 


And T watched the little fairy 
Till she disappeared from view, 
Going on her happy mission 
To the tlowers wet with dew, 
Always giving, 
Freely giving, 
Garments ever bright and new. 


What Shall I Do on the Fourth? 


WALDO. 


What are you going to do the Fourth? That 
is what everybody is asking everybody else, 
and what a dozen small boys have asked me 
already, and this is what I shail do, providing 
the weather clerk is in a genial mood. At four 
am I shall get up when a certain small boy 
that I know of tires a big cracker just below 
my window, and then we and the ‘‘gang,’’ 
after a due salute in honor of the glorious 
birthday anniversary, will prepare to adver- 
tise ‘*The great and only parade of horribles 
and amateur circus,’’ to take place in Albee’s 
open lot at 10 o’clock sharp. At 8 o’clocka 
big rel, white and blue flag, with ‘‘Old Glo- 
ry’’ flying from the tail, will go sailing over 
the town and by means of a fuse a big cracker 
will be dropped to explode in midair to at- 
tract attention, and this will he followed by 
a shower of little red, white and blue flyers 
announcing the show and the price of admis- 
sion—five small crackers for general admis- 
sion, and a cannon cracker fur admission and 
reserved seat. 

The horribles are in charge of the 
and from sundry hints I have received 


ce gang’’ 
I sus- 


pect that the array will be great, fantastic 
and terrible. There will be Indians, hideous 
South Sea islanders, Chinamen, giants and 
all sorts of strange things, some afoot, some 
on bicycles, some on horses and one at least 
on acow. The matchless Tin-pan and Fish- 
horn band will furnish music. 

For the cireus tent, I know of at least 25 
sheets and as many shawls that have been 
promised, and these, arranged for walls mere- 
ly, with a clear blue sky for a roof, ala Buf- 
falo Bill, will accommodate as big a crowd as 
we will have. The program will include sin- 
gle and double trick bicycle riding, a tug of 
wur between ‘‘ Bessie,’’ the obstinate calf, and 
two boys; tumbling by the wonderful ‘‘ Trya- 


gen’’ brothers; remarkable feats on the hori- 
zontal bar and trapeze; Bobby, the most re- 


markable trained dog in the country; foot 
races, potato races, sack races and a dog race, 
the latter worked by means of an anise seed 
bag; a grand parade of all participants and a 
grand final salute by all hands and the band 
in honor of ‘‘Old Glory,’* which will be unfurl- 
ed from a flagstaff in the center. 

In the afternoon, my small chum Bobby is 
going with me to make the fish celebrate. We 
have 20 rude boats made by cutting 18-inch 
pieces of inch plank to a point at one end and 
inserting a rudder at the other, each rigged 
with two masts and square sails. Between 
the masts on each boat a toy pistol is securely 
fastened and loaded. To acleat at the stern 
a 10-foot line baited with a minnow or perch 
fin will be fastened, a loop in the line passing 
around the trigger of the pistol. These boats 
Botby and I will start before the wind across 
a big pickerel pond that we knuw of, and will 
follow ina row boat. Of course when a fish 
bites he will notify us and at the same time 
celebrate by firing the pistol, which will be 
reloaded as soon as the fish is removed. 

At 8 o’clock in the evening, the ‘‘gang’’ 
will meet once more for a display of fireworks, 
for which they have saved their pennies for 
weeks, and there will be a grand finale in 
which the proceeds of the vircus will be sent 
off in one grand crash. That is how 1 shall 
spend my Fourth; how will you? 





‘Her Majesty. 


ANNIE H. DONNELL. 


It was one of Catherine's ‘‘ make believing’’ 
days. 

‘*I’m the queen of England,’’ she solemnly 
announced at dinner time. She had a stiff 
cardboard crown atop of her pretty curls, 
with glittering gold paper stars bespangling 
it. 

‘*You must say ‘your majesty’ to 
time, or else ‘your royal highness. 

Papa was serving the Monday ‘‘ picked up”’ 
dinner. He put a generous portion on Queen 
Catherine’s plate and extended it gravely. 

‘*Will your majesty have some hash?’’ he 
asked with a low bow. 

**Do queens eat hash?’’ Catherine whisper- 


me, every 
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ed, aside, to mamma, a doubtful tone in her 
voice. 
‘‘If I were a queen, I think I should,”’ 


mamma whispered back. 


Catherine took the plate with a lofty in- 
clination of her head that toppled the crown 
off ignominiously. 

‘*What will your majesty have on your 
rice?’’ questioned mamma, later on. 

**O, m’lasses!’’ her majesty said promptly. 


we mm’ lasses. 


I always want There’s 
of itin the royal pantry, a’purpose, 
7em brimful.”’ 

Papa lifted his hands in 
jugs!’’ he murmured. 

Well, the ‘‘ make believing’’ went on all the 
afternoon, until Queen Catherine’s big blue 
eyes grew droopy and the gay crown wore 
out. And all the time she was ‘‘her majesty’’ 
to everybody. 


two jugs 
both of 


wonder. ‘* Two 


‘*O, deary!’’ she sighed softly at last. ‘'I’m 
homesick for me. It don’t agree with me to 
be Queen o’ England when it’s most bed- 


time.’’ 

She went up to mamma’s chair and tilted 
up and down on the rocker. 

**Mamma,’’ she whispered shyly. 

‘*Yes, your majesty.’’ 


‘*No, it’s just me, mamma. I guess I don’t 


want to be ‘her majestied’ any more. Her 
majesty’s gone back to England, to bed. I’m 


Catherine, come to stay with you and be your 
little common everyday girl.’’ 

‘*Oh! I’m so glad you’re got home, Cather- 
ine!’’ mama cried delightedly, ‘‘I’m so glad 
to see you!’’ 

‘*So’m J,’’ Catherine said, breathing 
cosy breaths and cuddling up to mamma. 

Te = 

Marvels of the Brain.— Would you know huw 
marvelously complicated and delicate is the 
mechanism of the brain, on whose integrity 
and continued sound working all the life of 
consciousness depends? Why then, believe 
me, there is sometiing almost incredible 
about this. All the starsin the universe, so 
far as modern astronomy can reveal them, are 
few in number compared with the nervous 
elements cencerned in the working of a sin- 
gle brain! And as to the delicacy of this 
wonderful piece of apparatus: One observer 
claims that the passage of a cloud over the 
sun will change the rhythm in breathing and 
pulse-1rate of a sleeping child; and if we ex- 
pose the brain its whole bulk can be seen to 
swell when a lamp is approached to the pa- 
tient’s eyes. The incredible delicacy of some 
of the senses can be accounted for only as it 
is due to the delicacy in structure of the 
brain.—{ Prof G. T. Ladd. 


long, 


Country Readers.—The novelist Howells 
told the Smith college girls recently that the 


small towns furnished better readers than 
large cities, where people read about books 


instead of reading the books. 








Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. Free. 


We have previously described the new bo- 
tanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves a spe- 
cifie cure for diseases caused by uric acid in 
the blood, or disorder of the kidneys or uri- 
nary organs. It is now stated that Alkavis is 
a product of the well-known kava-kava shrub, 


and is a specific cure for these diseases, just 
as guinine is for malaria. Hon R. C. Wood 
of Lowell, Ind, writes that in four weeks 


Alkavis cured him of kidney and bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt, gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pecul- 
iar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure 
Co of 4158 Fourth avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for the 
sake of introduction they will send a free 
treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 
sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
disorder, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, dropsy, 
gravel, pain in back, female complaints, or 
other affliction due to improper action of the 
kidneys or urinary organs. We advise all 
sufferers to send their names and address to 
the company, and receive the Alkavis free. It 
is sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power. 
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For Daily Use. 


Sunday.—God loves sinners, but he hates 
sin. If you have a child and that child has 
sinall-pox, you love the child, but you hate 


the small-pox. —{D. L. Moody. 

Monday.—I think all lines of the human face 
have something either touching or grand un- 
less they from low passions. 
Hiow fine old men are.—[George Eliot. 

Tuesday.—A Christian is ‘‘created unto 
good works;’’ and that religion is a solemn 
sham that does not sweeten the home life 
and speak the truth aud: lend hand to the 
overburdened, and pay one hundred cents to 
the dollar.—| Cuyler. 

Wednesday. — 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 
—|George Herbert. 

Thursday.—The only force that will rout a 
saloon is the people. Cease buying the stuff, 
and you'll close the saloon.—-{Sam Jones. 

Friday.—For the best results there needs be 


seein to come 


the longest waitiug. The true harvest is the 
longest in being reached. The failures come 
first, the successes last. The unsatisfactory 
is soonest seen.—| Calderwood. 

Saturday.— 


The smallest effort is not lost; 
Each wavelet on the ocean tussed 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow; 
Each raindrop makes some floweret blow, 
Each struggle Jessons human ‘voe. 
—{Charles Mackay. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Lots of Fun, Plenty of Work.—We are farm- 
ers’ daughters, and live on a farm, where 
there is always lots of fun and pienty of work. 
There are four girls and four boys in our 
family. The two oldest and two youngest are 
boys, the oldest 22 years old. We are up with 


Rose about good brothers. Hers had to be 
good, if he was as good as ours. They al- 
ways took us away and were so kind. But 
two other girls found out what good boys 
they were and captured them. If we were 
May Jane and had sneh a_ brother, we would 
box his ears and be as independent as he is. 
We think Ned is mistaken about girls being 
deceitful creatures. I think he must have 
had a quarrel with his sister or with some 
one else’s sister. Wecan beat you all for a 


pet, as our brother lives in the same yard, 
and has the sweetest little blue-eyed boy near- 
ly one year old.—{ Iowa Sisters. 

Kind Treatment.—We have had our squirrels 
for over a year and one is as tame as a kitten. 


Well, Checkers, the only way I see for you to 
tame your ry eg is kind treatment and al- 
low nothing to bother it. Their favorite food 
is corn, nuts, apples, pumpkin seed and 
cookies—these are what we feed ours.—/[E. 
M. M. 

Also Little Brother.—We are better off be- 


cause of Washington’s life and example and 
happier because we live in the nation he did 
so much to establish. And we owe to Lin- 
coln the fact that the north and south are still 
in the United States and that all men have 
the same rights. Among the great men born 
in February were Henry W. Longfellow, Feb 

1807; George William Curtis, Feb 24, 1824; 


Joseph Jefferson, Feb 20, 1829; William W. 
Story, the sculptor, Feb 19, 1819; Elisha Kent 
Kane, Feb 3, 1820; George Peabody, Feb 18, 
1795. Then there is also my little brother, 
Leo Crawford Stebbins, wino will be five years 
old Feb 24, 1897.—[{Florence Copeland Steb- 
bins. 

Allin a Group.—Grover Bush (8) gets the 
kindlings, wood and coal every day, and 
helps set the hens. Rooster (8) lives near a 


pond and likes to fish, and w = over a mile 
to school. Violet Nixou (11) can draw some 
nice pictures, and her teacher nage she ought 
to take drawing lessons when she gets older 


Mary Stahl (13) milks two cows almost every 
morning and night. A Merry Girl (13) has 
fine times riding a bicycle, can play some 


on the piano, and is going to join the grange 
next year. Last fall Toadstool (12) built a 
henhouse and now has eight hens and one 
rooster in it. Emmons Hoiland (8) writes: 
‘*We have a large pond in our pasture. I have 
a raft on it. My Uncle Abe is going to make 
a boat for me and Iam going to make a life 
preserver.’’ J. S. Kugler lives close to the 
river; about a week ago one of his father’s 
horses died, leaving a baby colt, which they 
feed with a bottle. For pets, I. E. Sprague 
has an old cat with four kittens,a lamb, an old 
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hen and eight little chickens, and a dog named 
Fritz. Lela J. Garrett has a cat with five lit- 
tle kittens, a hen and a goose. Verdie Hall 
(13) has six sisters, and says, ‘‘I am staying 
at grandma’s. I can iron, serub the floor, 
bake pie, gather the eggs, feed chickens and 
milk. Both of my grandpas and grandinas 
are living.’’ Sweet Sixteen’s favorite 
are Little Women and the Count of 

Cristo; it is too late now to ask about 
colors. Lulu May has a collection of 
kinds of pressed leaves and flowers. [van 
Thoonds (11) has a little nephew eight snonths 
old. We fear E. W.’s letter about the joke on 
the professor would have a bad influence. 


bOOKS 
Monte 
class 
150 


Holland 


Posers.—Emuvons asks what these 
are and to what they belong: Four stiff 
standers, four down hangers, two hookies, 
two crookies, two fly-tlaps and a= switch- 
about. Gypsy Fortune Teller asks what bird 
that is which has no wings, while Mary Stahl 
propounds the riddle, ‘‘I rode over the Lon- 
don bridge and yet I walked.’’ J. L. Hersey 


retaken 14 
country 18 


asks what village was taken and 
times during a battle, and what 
known as the ‘‘ Kingdom of snow. 


Very Lonesome.—lI have 5 brothers and 3 
sisters. My mamma died two months ago and 
I am very lonesome at times. I walk a mile 
to school every day, unless the roads are too 
bad and then I get a ride. My little sister 
thoda had a gray pony when she was 4 years 
old which she used to ride on every day. One 
day she caught him in the pasture and put on 
the bridle and went making calls a mile 
away. A lady stopped her and sent her home 
after tea.—{ Anna Georgina Copland. 


The Letter Club.—We have formed 11 
and still have many names on hand, but can- 
not form anvther circle till enough members 
of about the same age have been coliected. 
Therefore our would-be joiners must be pa- 
tient. We bave already advertised for the 
address of Edna Voorhies, who sent 10c to join 


circles 


acircle. A young law tudent writes an en- 
thusiastic letter and wants to join, but why 
doesn’t he send us the necessary 10c and his 
age? We want your name, address, 10c, and 
if you write simply your initials, say whether 
you are ‘‘Miss’’ or ‘‘Mr.’’ If tle circles al- 
ready started get strandec, they should write 
us and we will straighten ont the ditticulty. 
"t is almost time to receive reports from the 


first five circles, who should be 
by their secretaries. 


TT 


represented 


Pater: Whew! Tom, have you been smok- 






ing cigarettes again? Tom: No, sir. The 
neighbors next door are burning up a lot of 
old shoes in the back yard. 
‘**You can recommend this horse, then?’’ 
‘Gertainly. He is as kind as can be, and 
there is only one thing that he’s afraid of.’’ 


‘* What is that?’ 
‘*He’s afraid somebody will 
him and he won’t hear it.’’ 


say ‘whoa’ to 


‘*You think your son would make us a sat- 


isfactory errand boy, do you?’’ inquired the 
merchant. 
‘*Whatever he does, sor, he does very 


quick,’’ repiied Mrs Moriarty 

‘*James.’’ replied the merchant, 
the boy, ‘‘take this note up to the 
the football ground, and be 
minutes. 


turning to 
center at 
back in twenty 


‘*Niver moind, Jimmy! Coom on home! 
It’s not a bye they’1e wanting; it’s an an- 
gel.’’ 





Little Irene has just received her first les- 
son in scales on the pianoforte, and when her 
mamma asked her how much she had learned, 
she replied, with no small amount of confi- 
dence: ‘‘I knows my a-b-c’ses and my 
e-f-g’ses.’’ 


A little child, too weary for 
sleep, refused one night to say his prayers. 
His wotber said to him, ‘‘Oh, Harry, would 
you go to sleep without saying your prayers?”’ 
‘*Well,’’ said the child, ‘‘I didn’t say ‘em 
las’ night, I ain’t doin’ to say ’em to-night, 
and I ain’t doin’ to say ’em to-morrow night, 
and then, if nothin’ don’t dit me I ain’t do- 
in’ to say ’em no si 





anyching but 


more. 


‘*They tell me, Grimley, that your daughter 
sings with great expression.’’ ‘‘Greatest ex- 
pression you ever saw. Her own mother can’t 
recognize her face when she’s singing at her 
best.’ 


‘*‘T hear that Mr Savant is living in the 
greatest poverty—practically starving. Can 
nothing be done for him?’* 

“Oh, yes: his friends began a year ago to 


” 


collect funds for a monument to him. 
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A LIFE SAVED. 
A Fond Daughter Was Nigh te Death. 
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Frank B. Trout Tells a Reporter of How His 
Daughter’s Life Was Saved—All -arents 
Should be Interested in This Narrative. 

From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 

Using as a nucleus for his investigation the 
rumor that the life of the daughter of Frank 
B. Trout, well known in Detroit, Mich, real 
estate circles, had been saved, a reporter call- 
ed on Mr Trout at his oftice, 103 Griswold 
avenue. Mr Trout showed some hesitancy in 
giving his opinion for publication, but finally 
said: ‘*Circumstances and a father’s love for 
his child forced me to try D1 Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, but not until the whole 
medical profession had exhausted their skill. 
At the age of fourteen we had to take our 
daughter from school, owing to her health. 
Before this she had beenin the best of health, 
happy and in the best of spirits. Sbe began 
to fall away and became pale and languid. 
She was so weak that she would fall down in 
a faint every time she tried to walk ‘unsup- 
ported. The best of physicians attended her, 
but she continued to grow weaker and seemed 
to be gradually fading away. 

‘When she was fifteen she weighed only 
ninety pounds and the doctors said it was 
Several physicians said she might 
but that it wonid no doubt termi- 
No doctor we had could 
ourselves, we 
was growing 


anveimia. 
outgrow it, 
nate in consumption. 
help her, and we concluded, 
must lose our child, as she 
weaker every day. 

‘We had tried all the 
and finally about a year 
of Dr Williams’ 


well-known remedies 
ago I bought a box 
Pink Pills for Pale People 


and took them home. That day I had read 
of a case about the same as my daughter’s, 
and decided to give them a trial, though I 


Be- 
no- 
however, 
brighter. 

bought 


must confess I did not have much faith. 
fore she had taken all of the first box we 
ticed a change for the better. She, 
gained strength daily and looked 
Every one noticed the change, and I 
two more boxes for her. 

‘When she had taken two boxes she was 
strong enough to leave her bed, and in less 
han six months was something like herself, 
To-day she is entirely cured, ana is a big, 
healthy girl, weighing 130 pounds,and 
has never had a sick day since. 

‘*T do not think she uses them now, though 
I always keep them in the house. My wife 
and I have recommended them to our neigh- 
bors and sent a few to another young girl who 
seelms to be in the same condition as my 
daughter. Had not Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
saved my daughter’s life, I would not recom- 
mend them to anyone. I know they do all 
and more than is claimed for them, and I am 
glad to recommend them to the world. T 
know Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
saved my daughter’s life, and that is enough 
for me.’’ F. B. Trovt. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
fourth day of March, 1897. 

RoBerRT E. Huy, Jr, Notary Public, 

Wayne County, Michigan. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregulari- 
ties and all forms of weakness. They build 
up the blood, and restore the glow of health 
to pale and sallow cheeks. In men they effect 
a radical cure in all cases arising from men- 
tal worry, overwork or excesses of whatever 
nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never 
in loose bulk) at 50 cent a box or six boxes 


T y 
strong, 





for $2.50, and may be had of all druggists, or 
direct by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine 
Co, Schenectady, N Y. 
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The Song of the Hoe. 


SAM WALTER FOSS. 


Hear ye the song cf the hoe, 
And hear ye without scorn; 
The ring of my blade on the hill or the glade 
Is music to the corn. 
And the old heart of the hill, 
It puises with the thrill, 
And sends its sap aflow; 
And it flows into the corn 
And a gladder life is born 
When it hears the song of the hoe. 


Hear ye the song of the hoe. 
And what is the song IL sing’ 
Tis a sweeter rune if your ear is a-tune 
Than the harper’s song to the king; 
’Tis a song of joy, not of tears, 
How the earth for a million years 
Will bud and biossom and grow, 
And still be glad and young 
Whenever my song is sung, 
When it hears the song of the hve. 


Hear ve the song of the hoe. 
I sing of the things I hear; 
The thoughts down deep in 
keep 
Are whispered in my ear. 
And the corn can understand, 
And it tells the smiling land 
(For doth the message go), 
The thoughts that have their birth 
From the old young heart of the earth, 
That are sung in the song of the hoe. 


the old earth’s 


Hear ye the song of the hoe. 
’Tis an honest song and true, 

And good for men again and again, 
And good for you and you. 

It sings of the deep-down things, 

Of the world’s first lore it sings, 
The world-heart’s overflow ; 

And it tells your sallow brood 

The heart of the world 1s good— 
Then hear ye the song of the hoe. 


Hear ye the song of the hoe 
That floats with the smell of the soil, 
That tells of the wealth of the old earth’s 
health, 
Of the meter and music of toil. 
And this is the core of its song, 
That the earth is made for the strong, 
Nor yields up its wealth to the slow; 
And that labor is love and delight 
To those who are fain for the ftight— 
Then bear ye the song of the hoe. 
——EE—— = 


Complete in Three Numbers.] 


The Stolen Stradivarius 


By Mrs Burton Harrison, Author of Sweet 


Bells Out of Tune. 
1897, by C. C. Harrison.] 
PART III. 


number 


(Copyright, 


Kathleen’s second upon the pro- 


yram of Mrs Beaumoris’s concert left no 
doubt of her success. Levitsky himself had 
conducted her before the audience. Madame 


Anatolia had coquettishly (in view of the au- 
dience) presented the girl with her corsage 
bouquet of violets. As Kathleen retired again 
into the little room serving as a harbor for 
the performers, the musical Miss Beaumoris 
(who kept outsiders from intruding there), 
looking very sour, asked Miss Blair to allow 
Mr Rupert Thorndyke to compliment her 
upon her achieveirent. 

Kathleen possessed just enongh of the spice 
of Mother Eve to see that this courtesy on the 
part of Miss Beaumoris had been wrung from 
her by the newcomer. Madame Anatolia, 
whom Mr Thorndyke saluted with an air of 
cordial intimacy, leaned over and whispered 
in the young girl’s ear: 

‘*Take care how you 
delight of his company in 


dangerous 
They 


enjoy the 
this house. 
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consider him their own particular property.’’ 


Molly Blair, standing over her beautiful 
and successful child, could not understand 
the reckless toss of Kathieen’s head, the defi- 
ance of her curled lip. 

Rupert Thorndyke, with an air of entire un- 
consciousness, refrained from again turning 
toward the musical Miss Beaumoris. With 
his handsome head bent over the newly risen 
star, be exerted all his powers of fasvination. 
Until the time Mrs and Miss Blair left the 
Beaumoris house, he was in close attendance 
at their side. And when they parted, he had 
obtained Mrs Blair’s rather dazzled permis- 
sion to cali upon them the next day. 

‘*Mother, he is absolutely beautiful!’’ said 
Kathleen, with a girl’s ecstasy, as they went 
down to stand on the sodden carpet waiting 
for their cab to come up. ‘‘I think he must 
be some prince in disguise, or Something! 
Such a noble air, such aristocratic features. 
And better than all, mummy dearest, he has 
confided to me that he gives music parties at 
his rooms, and we’re asked to the next one, 
on Wednesday.’’ 

‘*T suppose it is all right,’’ said Molly, ‘‘or, 
of course, the Beaumoris’s would not be hay- 
ing him.’’ 

‘*They can’t always get him, as you saw,’ 
said Kathleen, laughingly. ‘* But never mind 
the man, mother. There is a joy stil! greater 
in store for me. He says if I’ll play for him 
on Wednesday, I may handle his Stradiva- 
rius!’’ 

The cab that had brought Miss Blair to the 
scene of her trinmpils was not forthcoming. 

**Tt’s but a step to the street car, mother, if 
we run for it,’’ cried Kathleen, gayly, peer- 
ing into the half darkness at the open side of 
the awning. 

**T will take you home, if you don’t mind,’’ 
said a voice out of the crowd, and Colin edged 
his way toward them. 

Colin was cold, and out of humor. But he 
had lingered on, and this was his reward. 

‘*How delightful to see you,’’ exclaimed his 
lady love, heartily, and was indorsed by her 
‘*So strange you shonld be passing 
just at this minute! It will be ever so much 
nicer having you, of course. Now let us run, 
and jam ourselves into the next car.’’ 


InammMa. 


Mrs Blair being seated with the violin case 
on her lap, the two young people stood, side 
by side, in the crowded aisle of a Madison 


avenue car going down town. Colin heard 
from his eager comrade the full account of her 
exhilarating afternoon. 

**And you are to keep on with this kind of 
thing’’’ now said Colin, discontentedly. 

‘*Of course!’’ exclaimed she, ‘‘Two ladies 
have already booked my humble services.’ 

‘*T shall never hear you perform,’’ he went 
on; ‘‘so I'll try to forget it. If I had my way, 
I’d carry you off to a cloud castle, and keep 
you shut in from all these insolent people.”’ 

‘*But you can’t, Master Colin, so be satis- 
fied,’’ said she, coloring a little at the fervor 
he could not exclude from his tones. ‘‘And 
as to hearing me, you shall have an opportu- 
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Stamps. Write to-day. 
nity without delay. Let us seeif you are 
eager to accept it.”’ 

**T will go wherever you bid me,’’ he said, 
more and more under the charm of her close 


vicinity. 

** Promise?’’ 

‘*T promise.’ 

**Well, here is your chance. Next week, we 
are invited to a very exclusive musical. Le- 
vitsky’s to be there and Anatolia—and 1’m 
to play (think of 1t, Colin) on a Stradivarius! 
Wait, don’t interrupt me. We were asked to 
bring my father, or brother, as our escort, 
and neither papa nor Moiry can get off, I 
know. Papa has a club meeting, and Morry’s 
slaving day and nigit, to finish Blank’s illus- 
trations. So, if you’ll take us to the party, 
we’ll be only too much obliged.’’ 

‘*T will, of course. But tell me—it is a mat- 
ter of the deepest interest—who is to furnish 
your Stradivarius?’’ 

‘‘It belongs to the gentleman who is to give 
the party, and Madame Anatolia says his 
rooms and coilection of musical instruments 
are ‘things to see.’ He is one of the favorites 
of fortune and is coming to call on us in form 
to-morrow—and his name is—Rupert Thorn- 
dyke.’’ 

That evening, when Malvolio dropped in to 
see Terence Blair, the news of Kathleen’s ad- 
rance up the ladder of fame was communicat- 
ed to hiin. 


’ 


**Sure and Kathleen’s the boldest little 
girl,’’ commented granny. ‘‘It’s my belief 


she’d have no fear to be called on to play be- 
fore the president, himself.’’ 

‘““T know little about Rupert Thorndyke,’ 
said Terence, ‘‘but there’s no doubt he will 
have only the best talent in his sling. But 
you, Malvolio, who know everything—’”’ 

‘*Excepting the reason for Catullus Clarke,’’ 
interpolated the art critic ; 


‘*Should be able to define for us the place 
of our new patron in the arts.’ 
Malvolio shrugged, tossing his snaky locks 


white forehead 

said the host, finally. 
lmpatience to 
eried Kathleen. 

’ went 


to one side of his high. 
waiting for us longer,’’ 


‘*And Iam palpitating with 
see vour chief treasnre,’’ 

**T have made a lJittle shrine for it,’ 
on Thorndyke, stooping to unlock a cupbuard 
in the wall. 
mahogany vielded to a 
owner’s person. 


A second, inner door of polished 
key carried on the 


Within an air-tight recepta- 











cle lay a violin case covered with rare leath- 
er, fantastically wrought in gold. 

‘*Take, and open it,’’ said Thorndyke, con- 
veying this to a nest in Kathleen’s soft bare 
arms. ‘‘ You are the first woman that I have 
intrusted with my beauty.’’ 

‘‘My  beauty!’’ Old Thorndyke’s 
phrase! Colin, the blood rushing to his brain 
with excitement and indignation, looked on 
eagerly as the instrument was taken from its 
case. There, in the exact spot indicated by 
its rightful owner, was a tiny shadow in the 
wood resembling a hand with an outstretched 
finger. 

‘The desire of my life is accomplished,’’ 
said Kathleen, lifting the violin to her shoul- 
der and letting the bow glide over the strings. 

The sound that answered was like the wail 
of a reproach. 

‘‘It has been waiting all this time for you!’’ 
said Thorndyke, with tender emphasis, re- 
gardless of their hearer. He, like Kathleen, 
seemed to be under a sort of spell. 

‘*Since when, may I ask?’’ interrupted Co- 
lin, quietly. 

Thorndyke turned and looked at him in 
in cold distaste. 

**Since the creation of the iustrument, no 
doubt. Certainly, since it came to me by in- 
heritance.”’ 

‘*By inheritance?’’ said the younger man 
with deliberate doubt in his intonation. ‘‘I 
think, Mr Thorndyke, that your uncle, who 
pears the same name as yourself, would give 
a different version of the way you acquired 
this costly possession.’’ 

Thorndyke started violently. 

‘*Do you mean to insult me?’’ he said, in 
aimost a whisper, guilt written in his face. 

Kathleen, spellbound by Colin’s stern looks, 
held the violin, breathlessly. 

‘*I mean, Mr Thorndyke, to make absolute- 
ly no fuss in this very unpleasant matter. 
But I mean, also, te make it perfectly plain 
to you that I know all about this Stradivarius 
with the mark of a hand, pointing. I am in- 
formed when and how it was taken out of 
your Uncle Thorndyke’s trunk in his board- 
ing house. And if you will give it up to him, 
quietly, I shall not say another word to any 
one concerning it.”’’ 

‘‘An ingenious method to possess yourselt of 
a valuable piece of property,’’ sneered Thorn- 
dyke, now livid with fear and rage. 

‘*T have this to offer in exchange,’’ said Co- 
lin, controlling himself perfectly, as he took 
out the scarabeus and held it, together with 
the old man’s written order for the violin, for 
the inspection of the thief. 

‘*My dear Colin,’’ exclaimed Kathleen, 
greatly distressed and mortified at the scene, 
‘*‘You must take me back to my mother. I in- 


’ 


very 


sist—’ 

‘* Just as soon as Mr Thorndyke gives a def- 
inite answer to my proposition,’’ said Colin, 
fearlessly. 

Thorndyke breathed hard. His eyes flashed 
with a vengeful luster. He tried to speak, 
and could not. Then, looking furtively about 
the room, and seeming to grow smaller in the 
action, he took the Stradivarius from Kath- 
leen, put it in an old and shabby case, and re- 
placing the empty ornamental cover in the 
secret chamber, shut and locked this recepta- 
cle with elaboraticn. 


With a supreme effort, he recovered his 
usual manner. 
‘*You will give this to my uncle, with my 


compliments,’’ he said lightly, putting the 
precious violin in Colin’s hands, and reclaim- 
ing the scarabeus. ‘‘And you might say 
from me, that although I know the old boy is 
as mad as a March hare, I don’t like to 
thwart his dear old fancy. I was about, in- 
deed, to inform him, through my lawyer, that 
a sum of money coming out of an old invest- 
ment of his and my father’s has been divided 
and his share placed to his credit in the —— 
bank. A thousand a year only, but enough 
to keep him in comfort in the lunatic asylum 
where I feel sure he will bring up.’’ 


Kathleen, although he had avoided and ig- 
nored her in the matter, had not waited for 
this ending. With crimson cheeks, and in 


great ugitation, she had slipped out to rejoin 
her mother. A few moments later she heard 
their host, standing before his guests, offer a 
graceful explanation that the condition of his 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Stradivarius would prevent Miss Blair from 
tonight awakening its hidden melodies. 
Colin, clasping the recovered treasure like 


the anchor of hope, wasin the lobby, awaiting 
the ladies, when they presently hurried out. 
On their drive home, he told them in simple, 
but eloquent language, the fuli history of his 
old neighbor and the stolen violin. 

When he had finished, Molly was crying 
quietly. Kathleen’s eyes flashed upon him such 
approval as he had never seen in them before. 

‘*I could love you for what you've done for 
that poor old man, Colin,’’ she cried with 
Irish impulse and stopped, blushing. ‘‘ But I] 
can’t understand why Tiorndyke such 
a poor fight.”’ 

‘It was ‘coward conscience,’ ’’ said Colin. 
**For if I read him right he would cut off 
right hand to avoid exposure or fiasco 
such people as were there to-night.’’ 

‘*I could love you,’’ rang joyously in Colin’s 
ears, as he ran up his own steps, carrying the 


made 


his 
before 


violin. When he reached Thorndyke’s rocm, 
late as it was, he could not resist trying to 
get speech with his friend. His light tap 


bringing no answer he opened the door and 
wentin. The light over the transom showed 
him the old man lying in his bed. Leaving 
the Stradivarius upon the table, Colin stole 
away. 

The next day the people of the house found 
the old instrument maker sitting in his chair, 
a happy smile upon his face, the violin clasp- 
ed in his arms. He had been dead some hours 
and on his table lay a penciled will, bequeath- 
ing all that he died possessed of, ‘‘ without 
reserve,’’ to his ‘‘ beloved young friend, John 
Walter Mackintosh.’’ 

Thus in due time and tu the enormous sur- 
prise of everybody concerned, Kathleen came 
into possession not only of her coveted Strad- 
ivarius, but ’of a hnsband with an income 
small but sufficient to enable him to withdraw 
his wife from public appearance as a paid per- 
former. Upon the authority of Mr Thorndyke, 
who lives and flourishes like the green bay- 
tree, this is said to be a serious loss to the 
world of music, but Kathleen does not mind. 
Malvolio still thinks the fall of Rupert Thorn- 
dyke is to come! 

[The End. } 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
5. HippEN VEGETrABLES—There is 

ber as good as para, Gustavus says. At every 
turn I passed a bicyclist. Il saw Jaspar snip 
his sister. They found the car rotted at both 
ends. They were drinking black ale and 
eating cheese. Quick as a flash he entered the 
cab. bag, eels, fish lines and coats following 
in quick succession. They all passed on, I 
only being left hehind. It can be etched on 
copper or zinc. The gamblers opened a jack- 
pot at Otis’s store. 


no rub- 





Suffy: Say, you Rastus, you’se git away 
from hyar! I wanter to catch some fish. 

Rastus: What’s de matter, niggah? 

Cuffy: Dem close 0’ yourn dun skeer de 
fish away. Now, g’wan.—[Twinkles. 


Once while Daniel Webster was addressing 
the senate, the senate clock commenced strik- 
ing, but instead of striking twice at 2 p m, 
continued to strike without cessation more 





[19] mm 


than 40 times. <Al]] eyes were turned to the 
clock, and Mr Webster remained silent until 
the clock and struck about 20, when he thus 
appealed to the chair: ‘‘Mr President, the 


clock is out of order! I have the floor!’’ 





A Swede visited the Chicago city lall the 
other day to procure a marriage license, and 
a couple of clerks to whom he innocently 
stated his wishes directed him to the depart- 
ment where dog licenses are issued. He ap- 
proached the license window diflidently, gave 
his name and address, and asked what the 
document would cost. ‘*It will cost you $la 
year for every dog you keep,’’ replied the 
clerk. ‘‘Dog?’’ echoed the Swede. ‘‘Why, 
certainly,’’ continued the clerk, ‘‘don’t you 
want a dog license?’’ ‘‘Val, no,’’ cried the 
would-be benedict. ‘‘Ay kaint afford to buy 
a dog dees yar. Ay vant to get only a voo- 
man now.’’ 


MRS. CURTIS, NEW YORK, 











Tells Her Experience With 
Ovaritis. 


A dull, throbbing pain, accompanied 
by a sense of tenderness and heat low 
down in the side, with an occasional 
shooting pain, indicates inflammation. 

On examination it will be found that 
the region of pain shows some swelling. 
This is the first stage of ovaritis, in- 
flammation ofthe ovary. Ifthe roof of 
your house leaks, my sister, you have 
it fixed at once ; why not pay the same 
respect to your own body ? 

Do you live miles away from a doc- 
tor? Then that is 
all the more reason 
why you shouldat- 
tend to yourself at 
once, or you will 
soon be on the flat 
of your back. 

You need 
not, you 
ought not 
to let your-: 
self go, N 
whenone of 
your own 
sex holds out the help- 
ing hand to you, and 
will advise you without money and 
without price. Write to Mrs. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass., and tell her all your symp- 
toms. Her experience in treating female 
illsis greater than any other living per- 
son. Following is proof of what we say: 

‘* For nine years I suffered with fe- 
male weakness in its worst form. I 
was in bed nearly a year with conges- 
tion of the ovaries. I also suffered 
with falling of the womb, was very 
weak, tired all the time, had such 
headaches as to make me almost wild. 
Was also troubled with leucorrhea, 
and was bloated so badly that some 
thought I had dropsy. I have taken 
several bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and several of 
her Blood Purifier, and am completely 
eured. It is a wonder to all that I got 
well. I shall always owe Mrs. Pink- 
ham a debt of gratitude for her kind- 
ness. I would advise all who suffer 
to take her medicine.”— Mrs. ANNIE 
Curtis, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
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Old-Fashioned Milk-Yeast Bread. 


MRS O. F 





A. M. M. inquires for a recipe for making 
milk-yeast or salt-raised bread, quite in vogue 
sowe years ago and still used by Per- 
haps the reason for its gradual disuse is the 
, compressed 


some, 


greater convenience of obtaining 


yeast in recent times, and the iarge amount 
of care necessary to make gocd bread from 


milk yeast. The following was the method 
pursued with good success for some time: One 
pint new milk, 1 pint boiling hot water, 1 
tablespoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar. Thicken 
with flour to the consistency of griddle-cake 
batter and set to raise in a moderately warm 


place, a temperature of perhaps 75 or 80 de- 


grees, which process will take from five to 
six hours. If too warm or too cool it will fail 
to rise. When light and foamy and increased 


in bulk about one-fourth,it should be immedi- 
ately mixed, o1 it will very quickly rise too 
much and become sour. Add one and one- 
half pints lukewarm milk and stir in flour un- 
til thick enough to knead. After kneading 
and placing in bread tins, it should be set ina 
moderateiy Wari rise. When in- 
ereased to about double the bulk it had when 
the tins it should be baked ina 
quick oven. If the oven is not of proper tem- 
perature, that is, not sufficiently hot, it will 
continue to rise and overflow the pans, but 
the oven should not of course be hot enough 
to burn. When doneit will slightly shrink 
away from the edges of the pan, or a broom 
corn thrust into the side of a loaf will not be 
sticky when withdrawn. This method makes 
excellent bread but requires constant care on 
the part of the bread maker through the whole 


place to 


placed in 


process. 
_——EE 


Spiced Fruits and Fruit Ketchups. 
CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 

any kind, a good rule 
is to use, for a quart of fresh fruit, one pint 
of good, pure vinegar, ? pint granulated sug- 
ar, a tablespoon cinnamon bark broken into 
small pieces and 4 tablespoon whole cloves. 
Put all together in a granite or a porcelain- 
lined kettle over the fire, and when it boils, 
skim, if necessary, and boil briskly for about 
five minutes; then add the fruit, cover, set 
back on the stove and simmer gently for 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour or longer, 
according to the variety of fruit used, until 
all is thoroughly heated through, stirring oc- 


For special fruits of 


casionally and carefully keeping the fruit as 
whole and unbroken as possible. Seal while 


boiling hot, and keep during the 
any other canned fruit. 
fruits as raspberries, 
gooseberries, currants, cherries 
fine when spiced, 
and pears. Dew- 
currants and gooseber- 
nice. While the first 
three shonld they must not be over- 
ripe, else they become soft and pulpy aud do 
nice ap appearance. 
berries should be at that white, nearly trans- 
jucent stage just preceding ripeness. Cher- 
ries look best, and have a better flavor, if the 
Grapes should bs cut into 


summer as 
Such dew berries, 
blackberries, 
and grapes are especially 
as well as apples, peaches 
black berries 

particularly 


berries, 
ries are 
be ripe, 


not present so Goose- 


stems are left on 


sinall bunches, six or eight berries to the 
cluster, and spiced on the bunch. Sweet ap- 
ples and firm, solid pears are pared and cut 


into quarters before spicing. Peaches should 
be tirm and are prepared by carefully rubbing 
with adamp cloth to remove the fuzz. All the 
sinall frnits named above for spicing are 
equally goed for ketchup. Currants and all 
berries should be stewed until tender, using 
as little water us possible, then put through 
a sieve to remove the Vinegar, sugar 
and spices should then be added in the same 
proportion as for spiced fruits, except- 
ing that the cinnamon and cloves 


seeds. 


should be 


MOTHERS 











ground and only one-balf the amount used 
as when whole. <A small piece of red pepper 
may also be added, or a little cayenne pepper. 
All should simmer slowiy for several hours or 
until of a syrupy consistency, when it should 
be bottled or sealed for winter use. 
a ee 
Dotted Net Lace--Crocheted. 
ye. Be 

This dainty dotted lace, though pretty for 
almost any purpose, is especially suitable for 
trimming garments when lace in two or three 
widths is required for a set. Though simple 
in design and rapidly worked,it is very effect- 


ive, much more so than can be shown bya 
sample. To crochet lace of the width illus- 
trated— 


Begin with a chain of 35 stitches, turn. 

First row—One d c (thread over once) in 
9th st from hook, 1 dc each in the next 3 sts, 
*ch 2, pass 2 sts, d c in next, repeat from’star 
twice, 1d each in the next 3 sts, * ch 2, 
pass 2 sts, dc in next, repeat from last star 
twice, 1 d ¢ each in next 3 sts, ch 7, turn. 





dc, ch 2, pass 


d cin Ist 
2dcec,.decinde, ch2,* dcinnext de, 2a 


Second row—One 
c over next 2ch, d cin dad c *—ecall this be- 
tween ? stars a cluster, *ch 2,dcind e, ch 
2, pass 2d c, dcin dec, ch 2 *—call this be- 
tween last 2 stars 3 spaces, a cluster, 3 spaces, 
working last d c in 3d st at top, ch 5, turn. 

Third row—A cluster (beginning in Ist dc), 
3 spaces, a cluster, 5 spaces, a cluster, ch 2 
d cin 3d st of loop at edge, ch 4, turn. 

Fourth row—One dc in 2d de (which will 
be the Ist d c in Ist cluster), ch 2, pass 2de, 
dcinde, ch 2, a cluster, 3 spaces, a cluster, 
3 spaces, ch 5, turn. 

Fifth row (same as first row)—A _ cluster 
(over 2d space), 3 spaces, a cluster, 3 spaces, 
a cluster, ch 7, turn. 

Repeat from second row. 

To work the thick edge for the little scallop, 
fasten the thread with a slip st at end of Ist 
row, then over the Ist ch work 2se and4 d 
ec, 1s c¢ between this and next ch, 64 ¢ over 
ch in center of scallop. 1 s e between this and 
next ch, 4d cand 2sc over the last ch, fas- 
ten with a slip st over d ¢ between scailops; 
repeat all along the edge. 


By examination it will be seen that by 
omitting 6 sts from the ch at the beginning 


the lace will be narrower by one row of open 
spaces and one row of dots. Very pretty nar- 
rower lares begin with either 17 or 23 sts. 

To make pretty insertion to match—having 
3 rows of dots and a row of spaces along each 
edge, begin with ach of 26 sts, and turn at 
each edge as you do at the upper edge of the 


lace. 
——— 


A Good Yet Simple Soap.—In reply to 
J. Wollen as to how to make soap out of pure 
lard and caustic soda, I have a tried reci- 
pe that is very good for any kin: of rendered 
fat or grease. Take 2 lbs clear fat, 1 qt wa- 
ter, 4 lb caustic soda; dissolve the caustic 
soda in the water, which should be boiling 
hot, then let stand till soda water and fat is 
lukewarm, then stir fat and water together 
and pour in square mold. The result will be 
nice white soap. A few drops of turpentine 
may he added if liked.—[Mrs H. H. Kile. 


Comb Cleaner.—Twenty inches of hemp rope, 


new. Unstrand, tie in the middle with scar- 
let ribbon, double and braid 3 or 4 inches, 
and tie again in double bow knot, with rib- 


bons to match the other bow. Shake out the 


AND DAUGHTERS 





ends to draw the comb through, and hang 
beside the dressing case, by one of the loops 
of the upper bow.—|L. L. Trott. 
- — 
Talk Around the Table. 
The Mother Lies Down.—'‘he husband and 
wife get up at 5.30, and while she prepares 


breakfast he calls the hired man, and goes to 
the barn. When the breakfast of oatmeal, frit- 
ters, poached eggs and coffee is ready, the 
husband and wife sit down to it, then call the 
three children. The boy of 12, after many 
grunts, finally comes down and drives the 
cOwWSs as soon as they are milked. Meanwhile, 
the two daughters prepare their own and the 
man’s breakfast, while the mother skims some 
milk (the milki-an cannot take it all). After 
breakfast is all over, the table is cleared, 
three large floors are swept, the sitting room 
tidied, the chambers, aired (the beds are not 
made till afternoon). The dinner is next pre- 
pared as much as possible, to make it easier 
at noon. Then the dishes are washed. After 
dinner the mother lies down,while the daugh- 
ter clears the table. The daughter then gets 
ready to go three miles to town to take a music 
lessun. She does not ride a bike but takes 
the horse and dogcart, getting home in time 
for the supper of hot biscuit and maple syrup, 
baked shad, pie and cake. After supper the 
milk is carried to the milkman by the hired 
man while the rest of the family look over the 


papers. Afterward the father, mother, oldest 
daughter and hired man play whist or euchre, 
or talk socially, till 9 or 10 o’elock.—([Jig- 
gersby. 


A ‘‘Scoundrel’’ Is Not Good.—Is Dan Sex- 
ton a *‘scuundrel,’’ or does he meditate mar- 
rying an outcast and reforming her? This 
last has so few counterparts in history that I 
cannot warn him against the step; but so 
many a wretched woman’s experience has 


proved the futility of marrying a man lost 
to self-respect that there is small need of 


citing theni to the average woman. A scoun- 


drel is not great, of course; he is not good, 
and the good can love only goodness. Last- 
ing love is founded upon respect. The man 
who won’t reform before marriage will not 
afterwards. Look into the matter and find 
that the rare exception proves this world- 
wide rule. The Loyal Temperance Legion 


would better be looking after Dan. Some of 
the girlish members who signed and iive up 
to the pledge, ‘‘I promise to associate with 
no young man wiio is not just as good as I 
am,’’ should improve his sentiments or. teach 
him to suppress them.—[{ White Ribbon 


Happy with a Frame Shanty. —Permit me to 


state for the information of those not very 
well posted about North Dakota, that we have 


two classes of farmers here. The one class 
makes its scanty hving by tilling the _ soil, 
while the other class farms the farmer that 
tills the soil. The former class is happy 


when they have their own frame shanty or 
sod shanty to live in, and enough to eat dur- 
ing the winter. Their wives don’t find a 
hard coal fire at all trying; they are glad if 
they have lots vf hard wood to burn. Most 
of them ride to town in a farm wagon, while 
some few have a buggy. The latter class lives 
in fine houses with all modern conveniences. 
Their children have buggies, bicycles, saddle 
horses and everything else that they wish for. 
Now, my friends, if you hear of any high 
sounding accounts of North Dakota farms and 
farm life, you will not labor under the illu- 
sion that the tiller of the soil has such a scoop 


ont here. I would advise Blue Eyes to stay 
with her mother and trust to God. Your 
mother is your best frrend. Help her all you 


It’s but little you can repay her for what 
Dakota Jack. 


can. 
she hay done for you. 


Conditions Compel Their Use.—Susan Nip- 
per. I shall ask you to show me where I have 
objected to anyone discussing my articles or 
‘*freeing their minds,’’ provided they refrain- 


ed from personal abuse. [ failto see when 
my ideas should, would or did interfere with 
my making a success of farming. The ide: 


seems to prevail that because I said we would 
be better off had we never known many—in 
fact most—of our late ‘‘improvements and in- 
ventions,’’ it follows that I would not use 
them. Notso. These same inventions have 
wrouglit a change and brought about condi- 
tions which now well-nigh compel their use. 
1 did say we would have been better off had 
there never been a railroad, put I did not say 
that we could get along without them now. 
One of the signs of the great strides we are 
taking in advancement is the children. One 
hundred, ves, fifty years ago, wherecould you 
have found:a six-year-old boy who could 
chew tobacco, swear, drink, and use the 








vilest, most shockingly obscene language? 
Yet to-day tens of thousands (a very good ma- 
jority being of ‘‘cultured and retined’’ par- 
ents) can be found in this Christian land of 
ours who do all these things. Who dares say 
we are not advancing? In 1797, where would 
you have found the young girl of tender years 
atten pm? Why at home and in bed. of 
course. Where will you find her now? Why, 
at the theater, the ball, the moonlight picnic, 
in the parlor with her beau, etc, etc, laced up 
in a corset, tricked outin finery at the age of 16, 


instead of in her bed where all children 
should be at that time of night, getting the 
rest God and nature intended they should 
have, and laying the foundation for good 
health and robust bodies in after years. Who 
will dare arise and shout, ‘‘Put him out.’’ 
‘*He’s an old fogy?’’ Who will dare ‘‘snow me 


under’’ with arguments in favor of the above 
things? I await an answer.—[F. H. Ricbard- 
Bon. 


Not One Sacrifice Is Lost.—‘‘I am never hap- 
py when the sun shines brightest,’’ said 
Yvette Guilbert. A ride through the country 
inclines me to think ‘‘them’s the sentiments’’ 
of the farmers’ wives. Yes, why don’t they 
‘‘jmbibe the sunshine and fresh air,’’ open 
their windows and invite it in, lay up stores 
of it for the days that are coming when the 
clouds will hang low and the sun be overcast? 
Sunshine will banish rust and moths. Those 
sweet tones and semi-tones of nature will act 
upon our lives as certain strains of music are 
said to act upon the sting of the tarantula, 
and will take away the pain of it. But, how 
easy it is for us to live other people’s lives? 
Given the same opportunities that exist be- 
hind those closely drawn shutters, could we 
use them to better advantage? Would we live 
their lives more nobly than those women folk 
are living them? ‘‘For whosoever shall] keep 
the whole law and yet offend im one point, he 
is guilty of all.’’ I cannot interpret that text 
as did one of our local preachers the other 
day, for I cannot believe that St James, who 
has said so many cheering, comforting things 
to us,meant literally what those words imply. 
I do believe that not one ennobling thoughts, 
one pure desire, germinates in the of 
those remote homes to die, not one sarrifice is 
made behind those *‘shut to be lost. 
They will all be considered, and taken ac- 
count of, to be credited against the ‘‘offence 
on the one point,’’ and balanced against the 
failures.—/ Evangeline. 


Our Country's Pride.—J. L. 
‘*The smart woman need not have any educa- 
tion to speak of.’’ Who was it taught you 
the first thing you ever knew? Who was it 
taught you on through childhood and youth, 


close 


doors’’ 


Hersey says, 


up until you were able to write this letter to 
our great paper telling us how much your 
mother and mine should know? My ideal of 
‘‘asinart woman’’ would be one who had 
graduated from our best schools. I would 
have her perfect in chemistry especially. Mr 


Hersey is thinking only of what he and other 


men get to eat. To be sure, geography and 
algebra will not help her to cook her hus- 
band’s dinners, but it will help her to give 
her children an edueation, which is worth 


more than a great many well-cooked dinners. 
You will say ‘‘we have teachers to teach the 
children.’’ Yes, but it cannot be compared 
with a mother’s teaching. Mothers, educate 
your girls. Educated women are our coun- 
try’s pride, and when they manipulate the 
ballot she will be prouder of them still.—[M. 
H. Ginter. 





Asked and Answered. 


If Mrs A. M. M. will send her address to 


30x 42, Wardsboro, Vt. she can Jearn how to 
make milk yeast bread. A _ pattern of the 
windmill quilt, or a pieced square of the 


same, is asked for by Mrs H. D. 8, Box 54, 
Tennille, Ga. 
Mrs C. M. Schultze: Squash bugs should 


be hand picked during the cooler hours of the 
day, when the bugs are sluggish. The young 
may also be destroyed by spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion. Also try placing pieres of 
boards umong the plants, under which the 
bugs collect at night. For the vellow-striped 
cucumber bug, apply liberal quantities of ref- 
use tobacco powder to the hills. Repeat oc- 
easionally. Similar, though less liberal, ap- 
plications of phosphates, bone dust, and other 
commercial fertilizers are also good. 

A Constant Reader wants directions 
knitted bedspreads and tidies. Edwin 
tholomew, Maloy, Ia, would like Susie 
kins’s address. Answering a 
question, L. L. Trott writes that to hull 
corn with saleratus, use 4 Ib saleratus toa 
quart of corn, or 1 lb to a peck; the lye can 
be made weaker, but results will be less sat- 


for 
Rar- 
Har- 
subseriber’s 


MOTHERS 


sponge. 
THe Procter & Gamete Co.. Cin'Ti. 





AND DAUGHTERS 
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IVORY SOAP 


9 44 (oao%K PU RE 


Dingy carpets can be cleansed and brightened on the floor. Sweep 
thoroughly, spread a stiff lather of Ivory Soap over a small surface at 
a time, scrub with a clean scrubbing brush and wipe off with a damp 





isfactory. Subcriber, the flags are hung out 
on what are known as national holidays, and 
also on many special occasions, but it is poor 
taste to hang out a flag when people of 
nationalities are celebrating some 
their mother country, as 
this would imply on 


otner 

holiday of 
often done; 
your part the mistaken 


18 So 


idea that they are net loyal Americans, and 
could only arouse antagonism. 

If Mrs Atwater will fill her tumblers not 
quite to the brim with jelly, and fill to over- 


flowing with the white of an egg, I think she 
will have no further trouble with mold, and 
if the jelly is quite firm nothing but the egg 
will ooze out. Some jelly makers fill up with 
sugar, but this is safer. Screw the covers 
tightly.—[ Subscriber. 


A.M. M. asks for a recipe for milk yeast or 


salt-rising bread. I give it as follows and 
know it to be good: Scald 1 pint of new 
milk, let cool, add 1 teaspoon sugar and 34 


teaspoon salt, thicken with flour until a thick 


batter. Keep very warm. If it becomes thin 
before using, thicken again. It will be light 


enough to mix in five hours if kept 
temperature. Make ont in pars as 

is mixed, to lighten, and bake in moderate 
oven. A second mixing will spoil it. Water 
may be used instead of the milk.—{Mrs G. 8S. 


at right 
soon as it 


Mrs R would like a good pattern 
lace, and also where to obtain the braids. If 
anyone knows how to make pancakes with 
sour milk and boiling water, will she please 
tell the exact amount of Hour, sour milk, 
water and soda that should be i E. 
A. 


for point 


used, aSKs 





Pretty and Modest. 


This little maid is wearing a very neat and 
stylish summer waist composed of pink and 
white striped lawn. 
It is cut with a plain 
gathered front, fas- 
tening under the 
usual stitched plait, 
and a yoke back. 
The big sailor col- 
lar, which forms the 
distinctive feature 





of the garment, is 
trimmed with a ruf- 
fle of Valenciennes 
lace. The bishop 
sleeves are finished 
at the wrists by 
comfortable turn- 


back cuffs similarly 
adorned. The pat- 
tern adapted to 
either silks, light wooien or washable mate- 
ials. 

r Black serge is the material 
model, which is 
back, shaped by 
the usual seams 
and finished by a 
stitched lap. The 
fronts are very 
novel and becom- 
ing. being cut 
without biases 
and turned over 
at the bust in 
square revers 
adorned by rows 
of stitching. The 
rolling collar gives 
a pretty finish to 
the neck, and 
jaunty pockets 
furnished with 
stitched flaps are 
placed on each 
side of the front 
just below the 
waist line. This 
blazer may be 


No 20,851. Girl’s blouse. 
Sizes 6 to 12 years. in 
s 


shown in 


made with a short 


our 
fitted 





No 20,881. 


Lady’s blazer. 
2 to 44 inches bust 


Sizes 3! 
measure. 


worn open, as shown in the illustration, or 1t 








STEVENS’ CELEBRATED CHAIR, 


Improvement over all. . 
library or sick room. 
Every known position 
for comfort. Simple toachild. 
No home complete without 
——one. 







For 





Prices Reduced. 
WHEEL 
CHAIRS 

For In- ; 
valids. All styles, built on new 
and practical methods at moder- 
ate prices. 

Catalogue free. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 





102 Sixth St., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





may be closed with buttons,as desired. Serge, 
canvas, cheviot, all light weight cloakings, 
duck, pique, crash or bicycle suiting, are ap- 
propriate materials. 


No prettier sleeve could be designed fora 
summer gown of thin material than this odd 
model. It is made 


with a tight fitting 
lining of cambric or 
silesia and the dress 
goods is shirred 
around the arm, a 
tiny ruffle left stand- 
ing at the outer 
seam. At the top the 
fuliness forms a 
graceful puff and a 
deep rufile of lace 
gives a dainty finisb 
to the wrist. 
In ordering 
patterns, be careful 
to give the correct 
bust measure and 
number of the pat- 
tern under the ilius- 
tration. Address all 
orders to Pattern De- 
partment at this 
office, and inclose 10c¢ 
for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cut 
the garments, and the number of 
material required, are sent with 
Buyers will please write the 
and give their full name 


these 





No 20,850. 

Sizes 10 to 16 inches 
measure, 
and tit 
yards of 
each pattern. 
number plainly, 
and address. 

A neat and dressy 
the most severely plain 
tured. It consists 
of a novel bolero 
jacket and a full 
shirred vest. The 
jacket is made of 
velvet and trimmed 
in the front with 
large draped re- 
vers of satin cover- 
ed with black fig- 
ured net. Jet bead- 
ing starts from 
these revers and 
finishes the lower 
edge of the jacket. 
The vest of the 
pink satin has its 
fulluess shirred in- 
to the neck and 
again confined by 
rows of shirring 
st below the 
ust, from whence it 
the waist line. It is 
with silk gimp or jet 
jacket. 


Lady’s sleeve. 
arm 


decoration for 
bodice is here pic- 


very 





No 20,785. 
tion. 

Sizes 32 to 4 inches 
measure, 


Waist decora- 


bust 
is laid in pleats to 


finished on the edges 
beading to match the 
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Six Months, January 2,1897, to June 26, 1897, being the close of the first half 


of the 56th year of this publication. 
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Well developed, *161. —Fighting Dickson, 1'8 blefly, 426—Winter work white, 124—Chick-a-dee,26 
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Make Your Own Screen. 
MRS D. H. WOOSTER. 


A screen that will be appreciated by every- 
one of the family is made follows: Have 
- ny 8 frame made 

like the illus- 
tration given, 
any dimension 
required. Cov- 
er with new 
stout cloth, 
folding the 
edges neatly 
under, and 
fastening with 
tucks, allow- 
ing two or 
three inches of 
the upright 
pieces to show 
above and 
below the cov- 
over any color 
After it is dry, it may _ be 
with pretty cards and engrav- 
ings artistically arranged, or it may be left 
plain and a coat of varnish addea. This is 
only one section of the screen; as many may 
be added as desired. They should be joined 
together with hinges, so it can be folded and 
set away when notin use. It is found useful 
in the sick room te protect the patient from 
drafts of air; or inthe kitchen to keep away 
the heat of the stove when one is ironing, and 


as 


























u U 
ering; then paint all 
preferred. 
decorated 


when giving the baby a bath to stand be- 
tween him and the opening and shutting of 


doors. 





How to Wash Blankets. 


M. M. 





Woolen blankets seldom look the same after 
they are washed. They turn yellow and lose 
their once dainty fluftiness. 


There is great diversity of opinion among 


experts as to whether the washing water 
should be cold, warm %r hot. Some prefer 
one, some another temperature. It makes 
but little difference, provided you do not 
change the temperature, for that will thicken 
the blanket, making it stiff and hard. Hot 
water, however, washes them cleaner. Soft 
water and the best of soap should be used. 
If the water is hard, use a little ammonia to 
soften it, then make a good suds with ivory 
soap, souse the blanket back and forth, up 
and down, rub the soiled spots, squeeze but 


do not wring hard. Then put it into another 
suds of the same wash be- 
fore, squeeze, then rinse in the clearest water 
heated to same temperature as the first. 

Iiave a strong line, where the blanket may 
catch all the sunshine possible and be well 
shaken by the wind also. Throw just enough 


temperature, as 


of the blanket over the line that it may be 
pinued securely at the upper edge. Stretch 
it tightly and snap a few times to get the 
wrinkles out, that it may dry straight. 

All this work should be done rapidly, for 


the blanket should not soak. 
blanket may be washed in the same water. 
When dry they will nice and soft and 
should be folded very true and packed away. 


More than one 


be 





About the House. 


The Pain which marks the approach of ap- 
pendicitis is located in the very center of the 
abdomen, and there is a sore and tender 
spot where the appendix may be found by 
incision. The attack is always sudden, com- 
ing when the person is apparently in the bes+ 
of health. Appendicitis usually occurs be- 


tween the ages of 10 and 30 years. It is rare 
above or below those ages. It is much more 


frequent among males than females, the pro- 
portion in all countries being 20 per cent fe- 
males to 80 per cent males. 





A Black Woolen Dress is indispensable toa 
lady’s toilet, especially to one with limited 
means. It serves many purposes and uses. 
But it requires your personal supervision to 
be kept looking neat and genteel. First it 
must be brushed every time you take it off, 


carefully,else it will soon look rusty and worn. 
Then keep on your washstand an old discard- 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


ed nailbrush (but still good eneugh to use for 
this purpose), and get a bar of ivery soap; 
take your brush and water and make a little 
lather, and rub this over at the first appear- 
ance of the least spot of grease soil on 
yourdress. Follow it with a clean damp 
cloth, and rub until nearly dry. Do not press 
with irons ever—simply let it dry in the sun 
or air. There is nothing like this simple 
method of cleaning that will answer the pur- 
pose. i have used this same recipe for boys’ 
black cloth coats and pants.—|Sara H. Hen- 
ton. 


or 





Your Own Towel and Soap.—To make a con- 
venient traveling receptacle for a smail tow- 
el, sponge, cake of soap, tooth brush and comb, 
procure a piece of oiled silk and place on it 
pockets of a suitable size to hold the articles 
to be carried. .In putting on the pockets it is 


better to turn under the edges and stitch 
them down on the machine, then bind the 
outer edges of the case with narrow silk 
braid. Such a case will take but little room 
in the hand bag, and it will be such a 
comfort in the crowded toilet room to 
have your own fresh towel and cake of 
pure soap, free from all possible danger. <A 
sinall pocket drinking cup also commends 
itself if the distance to be traveled is long, 
and even on very short journeys, if children 
are of the party. Surely you do not want 


your little ones to drink from the general eup. 
Of course damp toilet articles are unpleasant 
to carry about, but they are so well protected 
by the oiled silk that it is certainly the lesser 
of two evils.—|Inez Redding. 


A Pretty Edging.—I like your paper very 
much, especially the faneywork department. 
I save all the lace 


patterns and 
only wish there 
would be more. 
Have sent a pat- 
tern for small 
edging which I 


thought might be 
liked hy some of 
It is 
substantial. 





the sisters. 
and 


simple to make and 


pretty 


Mrs G. H. 


Succotash.—Shell the hbeans and cook by 
themselves in clear water. Cut the corn from 


the cob and cook in clear water. When both 
are done, mix equal parts of beans and corn, 
and add sweet cream or milk to _ taste 
and salt, pepper and a little sweet butter, 
keep hot for ten minutes and serve. It takes 
longer to cook the beans than the corn. Fif- 
teen or twenty minutes is long enough to 
cook the corn. Cook beans until tender. 
Corn hardens by long boiling.—|Mary M. 


Bates-Hubbard. 


Closet Pockets.—Mrs Higgins has to econo- 
mize space. Her tiny bedrooms have a tiny 
clothes press apiece, with harely room to 
hang the outer apparel. She has a distaste 
for unsightly bags hanging from corner nails, 
so she has oblong pieces of denim tacked to 
the inside of the cioset doors, in the middle, 
forming deep pockets, receptacles for slippers, 
partly worn shoes, rubbers, stockings, skeins 
of yarn, etc. When the doors are closed the 
pockets fit into the niche left in the middle 
of the not crushing or touching the 
dainty dresses hanging there.—[{L. L. Trott. 


press, 





To Doubt a man’s word is kind o’ wicked ’n 
desprit onsafe—’nless ye’re an extry good 
runner.—[Grandpa Wilkins. 


Sunday Afternoon. 





PREJUDICE. 
A leaf may hide the largest star 
From Love’s uplifted eye; 
A mote of prejudice out-bar 
A world of charity. 
[John B. Tabb. 
Our Good Friend Drudgery.—The ideal ele- 
ment which I point out to you as still holding 
its place in your somber world, is the ideal of 
doing well, doing perfectly, the one tting 
that you are compelled todo. Men do lose 
this ideal; I admit that sad fact, I have seen 
them lose it; the year or the month can be 
pointed out when they let it pass away from 








~!I 
Or 
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them; but the point is that they need not have 
lost it; and though a man loses other ideals, 
he can retain this, doing what he does, how- 
ever monotonous, however unattractive, doing 
it in the best possible way. The manager of 
a Pittsburg iron company was asked to what 
he attributed the steady rise of his company, 
aud he replied, ‘‘ We always try to beat our 
last batch of rails.’’ The same principle holds 
true in most vocations, however humble; the 
continual renewing of the effort after perfec- 
tion. That is the saving element of idealism, 
and it makes an artist out of an artisan, even 
though the man’s art be only the art of mak- 
ing shoes or painting a fence. 

I remember distinctly a picture by Murillc 
which is hung in one of the galleries of the 
Louvre at Paris; a kitchen, with all the uten- 
sils of cooking; and the workers there were 
not human beings, but angels; and the 
white-winged workers are pictured preparing 
food, and attending to the fire, and perform- 
ing all the duties of the kitchen, yet each 
spotless ana calm and beautiful. The idea of 
the painting is a fanciful one, but the truth 
underneath it is that the difference letween 
an angel and a drudge, in the kitchen, is that 
the angel belongs to heaven, is allied to heay- 
enly things; whereas the drudge is bound 
closely to earth; the one works with light 
feet and willing hands, because quickened by 
high purposes; tue other labors and slaves 
and is better than a machine. But, my 
friends, those pains and penalties which keep 








ho 


many of us at our tasks are often disguised 
blessings; if it were not for stern necessity 


much of the best work of the world, the work 
of which the world to-day is proudest, would 
not be doue at all.—[Rev Bradley Gilman. 





CONDEMNED. 

When an innocent man is condemned for 
@ny crime he doesn’t lose hope. His law- 
yers appeal from one 
court to another. 
They are bound to 
save him, if he can 
be saved. It is the 
same way with a 
good doctor when 
his patient seems 
condemned to death 
by disease. 

But doctors make 
mistakes some- 
times; they lose 
heart too soon. 
After they have 
tried everything 
they know and 
the patient is 
no better, they 
think there is 
nothing more to 
be done. They 
don’t always 
get at the root 
of the disease. 
They frequently 
give a patient 
up to die of con- 
sumption, and 
are afterwards surprised to see him get 
strong and well again. 

Mrs. W. B. Duncan, of Arlington, Phelps Co., 
Mo., writes: ‘‘My husband took four bottles of 
Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery when he 
was (as he thought) almost into consumption, and 
we were very thankful that such a medicine could 
be found. I wish all persons troubled with cough 
would take it. Long may the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription’ be 
made. I shall always recommend and praise 
these medicines.” 











All lung and bronchial diseases are cured 
by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
because it supplies the system with healthy 
blood. It puts the vital forces into action 
and fills the circulation with the life-giving 
red corpuscles which builds up solid, mus- 
cular flesh and healthy nerve-force. 

As a medical author, Dr. Pierce holds an 
eminent place in his profession. His great 
thousand-page illustrated book, ‘‘The Peo. 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser”’ is 
one of the standard medical works of the 
English language. Nearly 700,000 copies 
were sold at $1.50 each. A paper-bound 
copy will be sent absolutely free for the cost 
of mailing oly, 21 one-cent stamps; or, 
cloth-bound for 31 stamps. World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


3 Blade Col’o Stock Knife. , We wilt mail sample for } $1.00 


Every M. & G. blade is hand-forged from razor steel, file tested, nasa. 5. (This cut 
ee a —— - is exact size of 75- cont strong Knife. ) To start you, will send one 
RAZOR Sidae for 48c, 5 for #2, postpaid. Best 7-inch shears 
ee aaEnEEnE ne ~ G0e. This knife and shears, $1. La- 
dies’ two-bl. pearl, 35c. Gent’s fine 
| three -blade, #l. Hollow ground 
razor and strop, $1. 
Send for 80-page free 
list and “How to Use a 
Razor.” 


Maher & Grosh Co., 
633 A St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


WILL SHAVE. Sells at 82.00. 








s Try a New Shufile 


Try the W. & C. “‘Lightning,” the new Shuffle Hoe. A 
long way ahead of the old style hoes; the V shaped blade cuts 
easier, quicker; the turned-up tips are guards that allow 


® 

he 

hod 

S working closer to plants. Steel, blade Send 
ok 

* 


for the 

-&C. Book 

and learn about 
the best line of 
hoes, rakes, forks, 
hooks, wheelbarrows, etc. 
that it is possible to make. It’s FREE» 


eas ft. han rik It i 1S ty pical 
of the whole line of W. & C * Farm ‘end Gar- 
den Tools. Every one of them is the 
- best for its purpose; all have the new- 
est shapes and improved designs. Z 
LA Sold by sree roe aetna & . al 
Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co., 
Jackson, Michigan. , 








HAL LOC K’ .'S Success 


(Patent applied f or.] 


“Gilt Edge’ Potato Harvester. 
AT LAST ; just what the po- 


tato growers have long wished for ; a 
LOW PRICED DIGGER, 
that will do work equal to aman with 
a fork. Insist on your dealer getting 
**Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
#3 will not, write us at once, 
; Box 808 


D.Y. Hallock & Son, york, pa. 


Be sure and mention this paper and give your Co. 


Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
not satis- 
factory. 





WRITE NOW 
NEVER 


Used on every WAIT 


shock. Pull and it’s fast. 
Ties itself. Costs less than string. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sold 
inatown. Good profits. Get your town 
agency now. It isa valuable agency. 
SAMPLES THREE SIZES, FOR FIVE CENTS 


Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Gorn Binder. 


“Sold the best of anything I ever handled. 
with them. Sold about 6,000. 
ing for this season. 


Use, and 
Make Moneys 


Farmers are well suited 
Have quite a few orders without solicit- 
Want my old territory.” 
H. LEE ABER, Bentley Creek, Pa. 
“Sold over 9,000 in this vicinity, all are unqualified in their praise, 
I never take the agency for an article but what is all right—that 
~vhen I sell a man am not afraid to look him in the eye and ask for 
another order. That’s the kind of an article the Holdfast Corn 
Binder is.”’ F. N. SATTERLEE, Deansboro, N. Y. 
“Sold 7,000 in four days in two towns. Everybody is 
much pleased with them. I expect tosell many more this 
season.” W. H. Wuire, Deerfield Center, N. H. 
E.R. K ercu,Rockford, Mich.,says:—“I have sald 
your corn binders two seasons, they are 
growing in popularity. Believe I can 
sell many this season.”’ 
bought over 10,000, 


TIE CO., 


Box 18, 
Unadilla, N. Y. 


SCRIBNER’S S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


Over one million and a half copies have been 
sold. Most complete book of its kind ever published 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
ing.Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana 
Ga.. Dlustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller tor ic 


C¥ Sent posta! for 25 cents. 
S. E. FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N- Y. 


4 for Samples, 
Costs us 4 cts. 





STANDARD 
dicating VARS 


Indicating 
prove the quality of milk 
they contain. Ask your 
dealer to use them that 

you may know the kind of 

milk you are buying. 

MILK DEALERS— 

w NT — - Ds ~ and 
° method, to increase 

HITEMAN s PATE our business. This ad 
PES 1:6 1899. only appears this month. 


A. V.WHITEMAN, 144 Chambers St. N.Y. City. 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for Circular.@ Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, fA. 








STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Ad- 
vertised Price. 


American Farm (Book. 

By RicHARD L. ALLEN. The very best work 
on the subject; comprising all that can be 
condensed into an available volume. Revised 
and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 

This is the most full and complete book ever 

ublished for ship builders, boat builders, 


umber merchants, 
Boards, 24mo. 


Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 

By Jas. J. H. Gregory. A practical treat- 
ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 
every point, ‘including keeping and marketing 
the crop. Paper, 12mo. 30 


Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 
Etc. 

By J. J. H. Gregory. How to raise them, 
how to keep them, and how to feed =. 
Paper, 12mo. 

Gregory on Fertilizers. 


Where the materials come from. Where to 
get them in the cheapest form. How to com- 
pound formulas, etc., etc. Paper, 12mo. 40 


The Spraying of Plants. 
By E. G. LopEMAN. A very timely book 
and one that can be safely recommended to all 


horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 
1.00 


farmers and mechanics. 
25 


Spraying Crops. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED. 
how. Second (revised) edition. 
trated. 16mo. 

Gregory on Onion Raising. 

By J. J. H. GreGory. What kinds to raise 
and the way to raise them. Paper,12mo._ .30 
The Family Horse. 


By Gro. A. MARTIN. 
feeding. A practical manual, 
useful information. Illustrated. 


when, and 


Why, 
TIllus- 
2D 


130 pp. 


Its stabling, care, and 
full of the most 
Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 


The Grape Culturist. 


By A.S. FutuER. Thisis.one of the very 
best of works on the culture of. the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C.Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
yroved methods, forming a complete work. 
loth, 12mo. 1.50 
Cattle Breeding. 

By Wm. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently ‘practical treatise on cattle breeding 
ever published in America, being the actual 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Practical Pigeon Keeper. 


By Lewis WriGcut. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of practi- 
eal information on practical points into a 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 

By H. H.Stopparp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. Lllustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 


Capons for Profits. 
By T. GREINER, 
how to manage them. 
en by a beginner for a beginner. 

50 pp. 12mo., paper. 


1894. How to make and 
Plain instructions giv- 
Illustrated. 

30 


CATALOCUE FREE TO ALL. Our Illustrat- 
ed 8vo Catalogue, coutaining descriptions of three hun- 
dred valuable books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 
tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle , Sheep, etc., will be 
sent free to any one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥., Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 














